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ANNOUNCEMENT. 











In December, 1889, THE ARENA was founded 




















and the first issue published. The offices of the pub- 
lication were opened in the Pierce Building, Copley 
Square, Bostor, Mass., and the business continued 
at that address up to the September issue of 1899, 
completing ten years, lacking but two months. 

The business interests and good-will of Tue Arena 
Company have been purchased by the undersigned, 
and the magazine is now published from these head- 
quarters and edited by Joun Emery McLean, late 
editor of Mind. 

This notice will inform all agents, dealers, sub- t 
scribers, contributors, and others of the new address, ; 
at which THE ARENA begins a new era of its his- 
bbiy. no less ready than ever to offer the people the . 
best thought on all sides of the vital questions of ; 
the day. Attention is called to the very attractive in- } 
ducements offered on other pages to new subscribers. 

Address all communications to 

THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
‘‘Lire”’ Buipine, 


New York, Noo, 























































On the 23rd of March, 1898, The Times (Lon- 
don) announced that it had made arrangements 
with Messrs. A. & C. Black, the publishers of 
the ENcycLop#p1A Britannica, by which a 
special edition of that work was printed for The 
Times. The sets thus obtained were offered by 
The Times at a discount of over one-half from 
the regular price. In this way the original edition 
of the greatest of reference libraries, hitherto 
obtainable only by the wealthy, 
was brought within the reach 
of all. For exactly one year 

this offer of The Times re- 
mained open to the Brit- 
ish public. When it 
was withdrawn, March 
22nd, 1899, the enter- 
prise had proven such a 
success, and the number of 
sets of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA purchased was so 
great, that the printers and 
binders of Great Britain had been left far behind. 
The printing and binding orders consequent upon 
the sale far exceeded any that had ever been 
given before anywhere in the world. Over 
500,000 volumes of the great work had actually 
been purchased. The names of a few of the purchasers 
appear on the last page of this announcement. 

The last English order has finally been filled, 
and The Times is therefore now in a position to 
offer the work in the United States. The Times 
has no deubt that there are thousands of persons 
here, just as there were in Great Britain, who 
have desired to possess a set of the genuine edition 
of the Encyciopap1A BRITANNICA, but have 
been prevented from doing so by the price. To 
all such this offer of the work at less than half 
the publishers’ original price will be most welcome. 

A further reason for the offer of The Times is 
the desire to relieve the EncycLopapia Brit- 
ANNICA in the United States from a certain 
odium that has possibly become attached to it as 
» result of the many spurious, mutilated, or 
“ photographed ” editions which have hitherto 
been widely sold in America. Probably over 
400,000 sets of the so-called EncycLopapia 
BRITANNICA have been sold in this country, far 
the greater portion of which were mutilated or un- 
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copyrighted editions, from which Messrs. A. & 
Black, the publishers, who invested in the 
over $1,100,000, received no benefit whatsoe 
None of the editions sold in this count 
genuine except those that were printed 
Messrs. A. & C. Black. In view of all 
The Times has decided to offer in the Unit 
States a limited number of sets of the g 
authorized edition of the Encyctopapia B 
ANNICA at the same price as in 
and with the duty paid. 

The whole body of human knowledge 
changed since the first edition of the Brrram 
appeared, in 1771, but the enlargements 
revisions of the work have kept pace with t 
march of learning. Through all the edit 
the fine sense of responsibility which anim 
«A Society of Gentlemen,” as the quaint o 
title-page describes the first editors, has pre 
a lasting tradition. No contributor has 
been invited to write upon a subject which 
had not made peculiarly his own, and no pe: 
or corporate bias has ever been suffered to int 
fere with the honesty of the work. The Ni 
Edition of the EncycLopapia BriraNwIca 
once assumed, and has firmly 
maintained, its position of 
paramount authority. Upon 
itsown plane, and in itsown 
field, it has absolutely no 
competitor ; its plane and 
its field are, indeed, of 
its own creation, for no 
other library of refer- 
ence has ever been planned 
upon so comprehensive a “ 
seale, or constructed with so cama 
uncompromising a determination ~ page. or vaus 
to make the very best possible book 
counting the cost. Smaller works of re 
are so much smaller that it would be gre 
unfair, even to the best of them, to compare 
with the ENcyCLoP&pDIA BRITANNICA. 

These are the elementary and undi 
claims which the EncycLopa#piA BrrraNnic 
makes for itself. The question which this 
nouncement presents to the reader’s mind is 
whether he wants the Encyciopapia B 
nica rather than some other work of its 
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here are no other works of its sort —but whether 
» wants such a work at all; and to that question 
he reader can give only an affirmative answer. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 


The Encyciop#p1A BRITANNICA is so well 
nown that this announcement need do no more 
than set forth the reduction in 
price effected by The Times. 
But it may also be of inter- 
est to recall three facts in 

this connection : 

‘irst. The work is the 
product of the greatest 
men and best writers of 

the nineteenth century. 
Among those who give the 
volumes their preéminence 
are such men as Lord Kelvin, 
the Right Hon. James Bryce, 
e Very Rev. Dean Farrar, the Right Hon. John 
orley, the Right Hon. Frederick Max-Miiller, 
ofessor Huxley, Matthew Arnold and Professor 
. Ray Lankester. These are but a half-dozen 
mong the great writers who contributed the 
100 signed articles. Every contributor 

s selected simply because he was better 
alified to write on his particular sub- 
et than any one else in the world. 
Second. It has, perhaps, been com- 
only believed that the ENcycio- 

EDIA BRITANNICA was essentially a 
ritish work. Asa matter of fact, 
andreds of articles were contrib- 

ed by Americans, including such 
ell-known writers as Arthur T. Hadley, 
esident of Yale University ; Gen. Fran- 

s A. Walker, late President of the Mass. 
astitute of Technology ; Professor Simon New- 
bmb, Director of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
ry; Professor Charles A. Briggs, of Union 
hedlogical Seminary ; Professor H. A. Rowland, 

Johns Hopkins University ; Justin Winsor, 
ibrarian of Harvard University ; Charles K. 
dams, President of the University of Wiscon- 
n; Whitelaw Reid, Editor of the New York 
ribune ; Professor William D. Whitney, Editor- 
-Chief of The Century Dictionary ; the Hon. 
enry Cabot Lodge, senator and _ historian. 
hese are examples of the Americans whose 
ork is to be found in the ENCYCLOPaDIA 
RITANNICA. In short, the whole work represents 
he highest scholarship of the entire English- 
peaking race. 

Third. The EncycLop£p1A BRITANNICA is 
mphatically a book to read with enjoyment, as 
ell as a book to be consulted as an authority. 
hus the article on New Orleans, by George W. 

ble, is as fascinating as one of his stories ; the 

icle on Pitt, by Lord Macaulay, is in the same 
illiant style as his History of England ; the 
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review of the life and poetry of Keats, by Swin- 
burne, is of the keenest interest ; and the article 
by Robert Louis Stevenson is as delightful read- 
ing as his novels. The same may be said of the 
contributions of Mrs. Humphry Ward, of 
Edward Everett Hale, of Andrew Lang, of 
Grant Allen and of scores of others. 

If any one wishes a list of the contributors of the 1,100 
signed articles in the Encyctopapia Britannica, and will 
address a letter to that effect to The Times, American office, 20 
Broadway, N. Y., The Times will take pleasure in forwarding 
it. The portraits shown in this announcement are those of a few 
of the contributors to the EncYcLoPp&DIA BRITANNICA. 

AN URGENT NEED 

The Ninth Edition of the EncycLopap1a 
BRITANNICA is the largest single venture that 
any publishing house ever attempted, actually 
costing over $1,100,000. It consists of no less 
than 22,000 pages, or 30,000,000 printed words 
and 10,000 illustrations. The mere size of the 
work was enough to make it expensive. Further- 
more, it was written by the great men of our day 
—men whose writings were in high demand, and 
who received for their contributions as much as if 
their articles had been separately published in 
the form of a book. 
The late Adam Black, head of the house of 

A. & C. Black, publishers of the Ency- 

CLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, did not believe 
that the Ninth Edition could possibly 
repay the immense outlay it involved, 
and he sold out his share in the busi- 

ness in order that he might not be in- 
volved in disaster. His partners be- 
lieved that the edition would pay its 
way, but they did not think it prudent 
to print a great number of copies. The 
work was issued a volume at a time, and 
before the last volume was published, it 
became necessary to print more copies of the 
first. Since then one volume or another has 
always been on the press. This was, of course, 
piecemeal work, and conse- 
quently expensive ; for in no 
other business is there so 
great a difference between 
cost of production on a 
large scale, and cost of 
production on a small 
scale, as in the publishing 
business. By printing a 
whole edition, as was dong 
for The Times, the cost of 
each copy is very materially 
reduced, and the larger the edi- 
tion, the greater the saving on each individual set. 
In this case not only was the edition a large one, 
but was so large as to dwarf all previous printing 
and binding orders ever given, either in Europe 
or America. 
The publishers’ price for the ENcycLop#DIA 
BRITANNICA was £37, or $179.45, and thou- 
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nds of copies were bought by people who 
ould, without ineonvenience, pay that large 
sum. Others had to resist their desire to pos- 
.ess the most famous of modern works. They 

ild, to be sure, go to a library from time to 
me and consult the work, but that is an un- 
itisfaetory way to make use of a book. It is 
like going to the nearest river to draw water, 
and nowadays people want running water in 
leir houses. There was, in fact, urgent need 
f « work as authoritative as the ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA at a moderate price. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


A cheap imitation was not at all the end in 
view, and yet it was not easy at first to see how 
the price could be materially reduced, without 

making an inferior article. 

Two things, however, could 

be done, and were ; and they 

have enabled The Times to 

offer the work at less than 

half the publishers’ price. 

First, one unprecedent- 

edly large edition was 

made, printed all at the 

same time, with the large 

saving described above ; sec- 

ond, the work was offered di- 

rectly to the people, without pay- 

ment of any commission whatsoever toagents, book- 
sellers, or middlemen. In the ordinary way when a 
man pays £37 for a book, he really gives the pub- 
lisher only £20 or £25, and he spends £10 or £15 
in hiring a man to persuade him to buy the book. 
In this case the sets go direct from the publisher 
to the purchaser, without any intervening profit. 

This is, briefly, the explanation of the remark- 
able achievement by which this standard library 

of reference is brought within 

the reach of the larger pub- 

lic. There is no change in 

the work itself, to offset 

this remarkable diminu- 

tion of price. The vol- 

umes are in every respect 

as desirable as those which 

have been sold at double 

the price. There has been 

no condensation, no abridge- 

ment,no omission. Every word, 

every illustration, every map, 

every element of value is preserved intact. The 

paper is as good, the press work is as good, 

the binding is as good ; there is not the most 

minute cheapening of the product, to offset against 
the remarkable diminution of the price. 
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GENUINE EDITION 


Moreover, and most important of all, the sets 
offered by The Times are the only ones now fur- 


nished to any one by Messrs. A. & C. Black, pul 
lishers, of London and Edinburgh, who expend 
the immense sum of $1,100,000 on the we 
These sets are not only authorized, but are printe 
and published by Messrs. Black themselves. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
The offer made by The Times is not address 


merely to those persons who can convenier 
pay the full price at one time. Upon the receipt ¢ 
$5.10 (one guinea), the balance 
to be paid in monthly instal- 
ments of $5.10 (one guinea) 
each, the complete twenty- 

five volumes will-be sent 

to the purchaser. Any 

one who desires to avail 
himself of this method of 
monthly payment Has only 

to fill in the order form 
which appears at the efd of 
this announcement, and senid it, 
accompanied by a cheque, or other 
form of remittance of $5.10, to the Americ 
Office of The Times, 290 Broadway ( Dun Build 
ing), New York. The complete set of twent 
five volumes will then be sent to the purchaser 
who will enjoy the use of the EncYCLOPZDI 
BRITANNICA while he is paying for it. 

The number of sets that The Times can offer i 
America is limited, and will be distributed in t 
order of application. Those, therefore, who 
to secure a set of the genuine ENCYCLOPAD 
BRITANNICA should send in their orders promptl 

At this price, and upon these terms of payment,” 
one who acts at once need deny himself the pri 
lege of possessing the greatest reference library ix 
the world. 


THE NEW SUPPLEMENT. 


The Times takes pleasure in making the im 
portant announcement that under its arrang 
ments with Messrs. A. & C. Black, the publishe: 
The Times has undertaken the preparation of 
SuPPLEMENT to the Ninth Edition of the Ewcy: 
CLOP2£DIA Britannica. This new work is ¢ 
signed primarily for the benefit of purchasers 
The Times issue. More than that, purchase 
who now order the ENcYCLOP2DIA BRITANNIC. 
will not only obtain the 25 vol- 
umes at less than half the 
publishers’ original price, 
but will also secure the 
right to purchase the 
forthcoming #SUPPLE- 

MENT at a much lower 

price than that at which 

it will be supplied to the 
general public. 

The SupPLEMENT is being 
prepared under the editorial 
charge of Sir DonaLp MACKEN- 
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m Watwace, K.C.LE., and Artnur T. Hap- 
y, LL.D., President of Yale University. They 
ill be assisted by the ablest scholars and writers 
| every department of art, science, and litera- 


ture, whether in Europe or America. In short, 
the SUPPLEMENT will maintain the same position 
of paramount authority as does the Encycio- 
PEDIA BRITANNICA. 



































A glance at a few among the many names in the lists of purchasers of T'’he Times issue of tie 
NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA at less than half price, shows conclusively how widely The Times offer 
s been appreciated. The numbers after the names show the sequence in which the orders were 
pceived. Men and women in every walk of life have eagerly availed themselves of this oppor- 
anity, and the example is one that will doubtless be followed by many in the United States. 





SUBSCRIBER a. SUBSCRIBER poo 4 

erbert Spencer > 653 The Marquis of Salisbury, Premier 13,021 
. Justin McCarthy, M. P. 2,873 Rudyard Kipling 13,083 
ord Kelvin 3,009 Chief Dinizulu . 13,863 
S. H. Prince Louis of Battenburg 3,080 His Grace the Duke of ‘Northumberland 13,892 
fred A. Rothschild . . 8,262 The Rt. Hon. the Lord Chancellor . 14,348 
e Rt. Hon. Gerald Balfour . 5,805 James Bryce, M.P. . 15,099 
in cess Louise, daughter of the Queen 5,812 Mrs. Humphry Ward . 15,436 
he Rt. Hon. Viscount Curzon 7,535 The Rajah of Parlikhemide 16,393 
> Edwin Arnold 7,975 D’Oyly Carte : 16,904 
» Earl of Dunraven 9,210 Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Exeter 17,917 
rhe Rt. Hon. the Lord Chief Justice . 9,826 Friedrich Krupp aa Gun ae 20,020 
s Highness Thakore Sahib of Gondal 12,953 Sir Thomas Liptou 20,303 


The Times has no doubt that the purchasers in America will be ii notable. 

Sets of the work in the different styles of binding may be examined at the American Office of 
he Times, Room 313, No. 290 Broadway (Dun Building), New York. 

A Table of the Principal Contents of the ENcycLop“p1a Britannica, and a Pamphlet con- 
ug Specimen Pages, Coloured Plates, and Brief Extracts from the Work, will be sent, free, upon 
pplication to the American Office of The Times, 290 Broadway, New York. 





Prices for Cash Payments 

4 Binding, $82.45 (£17) (the Publishers’ price was 

£37), and with the oes $97.00 (£20). 
Morocco, $101.85 (£21)([the Publishers’ price was 

£45), and with the Bookcase $116.40 (£24). 

Pull Morocco, $135.80 (£28), Full Gilt Edges, a sum ome 

binding, fitted for the richest collection the Publish 

— £65), and with the Bookcase, Sege.: 38 

(£31). 


Prices for Monthly Payments 


Five Dollars and Ten Cents (owe ovuivea) fo be sent with 
order, nothin: mf more to be paid until 25 volumes have been 
delivered, all at one time, to che purchaser. 


Cloth Binding, 17 Monthly Payments of $5.10 (one 
GUINEA) each, or with Bookcase, 20 Monthly Payments of 
$5.10 each. 


Half Morocco Binding (which we recommend), 21 Monthly 


NOTE.—If the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full 
at the cash price shown above, he will effect a saving of 
5 cents (one shilling) on every $5.10 (guinea),and no Order 









hasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


need be used. The Form which follows is for the use of — 


Payments of $5.10 (OnE GuinBA) each, or with the Book- 
case, 24 Monthly Payments of $5.10 (ong Guinea) each. 


Full Morocco Binding (the best possible binding), 28 
Monthly Payments of $g.10 (ons GuINEA) each, or with 
the Bookcase, 31 Monthly Payments of $5.10 each. 





















can orriceot Che Times (London); 290 Broapway, New Yors, [Dats] 


» (Cloth, price $86.70 (17 Guineas) Strike out 

Please send me “‘The Times” | Half Morocco, price $107.10 (a1 Guineas), two of 
rocco, price $142.80 (28 Guineas), ) these lines. 
balance of which sum I agree to pa zon. or anyone you appoint, at the rate ef $5.10 (One Guinea) a month; my next pay- 
it to be u delivery of the complete v , and m ding payments on the corres day of each month 
p ntil such payments are A I engage that the set, not being my property, shall not be of by sale ~ 
». I further agree that if, owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you lbe the judge, the volumes cannot be 
vered, the return of the deposit of $5.10 (One Guinea) to me zhall cancel this agreement. 


T enclose $5.10 (One Guinea). if rn 
Issue of the Encyciorap1a Brirannica (9th Edition) bound in) FullM 








__Please also send a REVOLVING BOOKCASE, for which I agree to make three further monthly { Oha ont b AW. Bookcase 
ats of $5.10 (One Guinea) each, after the payments for the book are completed. 


[Signed] - - 





[Address] 





Please address the package to_ 


If books are to be delivered beyond Greater New York, 
~ Fey should add here full shipping dir 
to be forwarded by freight or express 








- 
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fi New Christmas Booklet. 


VOICES OF HEAVEN AND EART 


BY HARRIET B. BRADBURY. 

























sre 
7 A charming booklet, in verse, with decorations by the author. 
oe The music of its lines suggests at first the conflicting voices that 
oi call the soul away from its heavenly meditations, but at last a 
83 sweet tranquillity takes the place of the tumult, as the soul turns to 
63 find the strength that awaits it 1n the silence. 
92 
48 
99 Most beautifully bound in heavy paper, decorated in brown and gold, t 
36 with silk and gold cord. 
~ Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
~ ISSUED AND FOR SALE BY_____em 
- THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
of “ Life’’ Building, New York, N. Y. 
n- 
on 
A NEW BOOK oso. 
ai PPPPPPIIIIIIIIFEA 
F By HARRIET B. BRADBURY. 


:| THE LIGHT THAT IS IN THEE 


I. THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 
| Il. THE LOSING OF SELF. 
th CONTENTS: / III. CONCENTRATION. 

e | IV. MEDITATION. 
| V. REALIZATION. 


ut 

* A series of thoroughly practical essays on the understanding 
y- and use of the higher spiritual faculties. It shows how to take the 
- first steps in the realization of true power and inspiration, especially 
be with reference to literary or artistic work, and makes plain the 


connection between true character and beautiful work in any line. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, with an original cover-design by the auth 
a Price, 75 cents, post-paid. 


é ISSUED AND POR SALE BY ___cm, 
< THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
‘« Life”’’ Building, New York, N.Y. 











1 Great Premium Offer 


TO THE READERS OF 


E have been on the lookout for a premium that would be acceptable to the great majority of our readers. 
This is not always an easy matter. What one may like may be strictly om to the taste of another. 
What may be acceptable to a gentleman is often useless to a lady. What a boy would revel in may be 


steful to agirl. Thus in the search fora suitable premium it is very difficult to select one that is acceptable 
me and allalike. If it is possible to get hold of such an article, we think we have succeeded in our selection of 


{ Post Fountain Pen. 





' 
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4 
The only Self-filling, 
Self-cleaning Pen.... $ 





Manufactured in the 
World. 
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A, Barrel; B, Nozzle; C, Pen: D, Feed: B, Plunger; F, Rod 


TO CLEAN THE PEN—Dip it in a cup of water and work the piston-rod (7) back and forth once or twice. 
WHEN CLEAN—Dip it in the ink and pull out the rod and your pen is filled. jo soiled fingers, no syringe, 


‘ OUR GREAT OFFER! 


The retail price is $3.00, It cannot be purchased under this priceanywhere. The patentee has a very hard and 
agreement with the trade and agents that $3.00 shall be the minimum price at which it retails. By special 
ent we are in a position to offer the pen, with Tue Arena for one year, for $3.00. The subscription price of 
Arena is $2.50. The pen will be sent, carefully packed, to your address, or any other address you send us, with 
instructions, post-paid. If you want a present for afriend, man or woman, boy or girl, this is a splendid 
rtunity. If you wanta really reliable pen for yourself, this offers you a chance of porchantog at one-third the 
at which you will be able to secure one from any dealer. We will present along with the pen a leather pocket 
ible for carrying in the vest or coat. Remember: Magazine for a year and pen complete, 33 


sure and state what quality of pen is desired—whether fine, medium, or coarse. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


** Life"’ Building, New York, N. Y. 


























A FEW FACTS 

THE ARENA is a monthly review of social advance. 

Established December, 1889, and now in its 22d 
volume. 

Business and editorial offices, ‘“‘Life’”’ Building, 
New York. 

Price, 25 cents a copy, on all news-stands. By 
1ail, $2.50, payable in advance. For foreign coun- 
tries, 50 cents extra to cover postage—$ 3.00, or 
12 shillings. 

Entered at the New York post-office as second- 
class matter. 


“OUR METHOD. 


THe ARENA is sent until ordered discontinued. 
If such order is given at time of subscribing, no 
other order is necessary. Notice for renewai is 
sent to each subscriber, with month of expiration. 
Receiving no reply to this notice, the magazine is 
continued. This plan is followed, since it pleases 
the majority of our subscribers. Notify us 
promptly should any number fail. to reach you. 
Always give old as well as new address, in re- 
questing change of post-office. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY RATES 
Public and Free Libraries are entitled to a dis- 
count rate of $2.00 a year, on subscriptions to 
Tue ARENA. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

Remittances should be made payable to Tue 
(ALLIANCE PuBLIsHING Company, and sent by Post- 
office Money Order, Express Money Order, New 
York Draft, or Registered Letter. Those who 
send personal checks must add 10 cents to cover 
clearing-house collections. 

Address all communications to THe ALLIANCE 
PUBLISHING Company, “Life” Building, New York. 


ABOUT AGENTS. 


THe ARENA employs agents to solicit new sub- 
scribers. All agents authorized to coliect money 
are given a certificate of agency. Pay no money 
to an agent unless he can prove his authority. We 
will not be responsible for money paid to swin- 
dlers. Our canvassing agents give receipts signed 
at this office, and countersigned by them. Accept 
no unauthorized receipt. 


TO NEWSDEALERS AND AGENTS. 

The American News Company and its branches 
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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 





—HEINE. 
PRENK 
Vout. XXII. DECEMBER, 1899. No. 6. 





THE PLACE AND THE MAN: 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. * 


. agar exists to-day in our federal government a certain 

officer of whom the world knows almost nothing, yet 
whose political power is exceeded only by that of the President 
and whose authority within certain limits is even greater than 
his. Neither the Constitution nor the statutes recognize or 
limit his authority. He is responsible to no State or section 
of country, to no political body—not even to any politica! 
party. This political creature, who is so powerful and unique, 
is the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

What is the explanation of the Speaker’s peculiar position? 
Why has he such power? Whence comes it, and just how 
great is it? To answer these questions we must first know the 

*The views expressed in this article are the result of the writer's 
peoceans observations and knowledge of the conditions prevailing in the 

ouse of Representatives, supplemented by the official records. In ad- 
dition, these views have been confirmed in all important points by the 
Hon. Robt. C. Winthrop, Speaker in 1849-’51, and by the Speakers of 
the House for the last sixteen years, all of whom have been kind 
enough to discuss the question with me. The reader will understand, 


however, that these gentlemen are not made responsible in any way for 
anything that may appear in the following pages.—E. C. 
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Speaker’s history ; for there we shall find the key that will ex- 


plain his whole character. 

In the first Congress the Speaker had no control over legis- 
lation whatever, but was simply a presiding officer. If we 
turn to the records of this first Congress we shall see why this 
was. The House Journal shows that there were introduced in 
the first Congress just 143 bills. One hundred years later the 
number of bills introduced was 14,032. In these figures we 
discover the fundamental consideration that determines the 
Speaker’s power; they show us why in the first Congress he 
had no political power, and why in the last Congress he has 
had so much. 

In 1789, the United States was, from a material standpoint, 
an insignificant nation. Its few industries required but little 
legislation, and the bills introduced were so few that it was 
possible for the House as a whole to take up and act upon each 
bill. Consequently, there was no need for such a legislative 
officer as the Speaker. During the next fifty years, however, 
the country developed very fast. The number and magnitude 
of our industries multiplied so rapidly that the amount of leg- 
islation they required was several times what was necessary in 
1789. And the business of the House increased so much that 
in 1837 it was necessary to revise the rules in order to expedite 
legislation. Now, with this increase of business there neces- 
sarily came an increase in the power of the committees—there- 
fore of the power of the Speaker. Let me say a word as to 
why and how this is. 

The House of Repres:ntatives is composed of human beings, 
and the amount of wo.h they can do is limited; consequently, 
there will be a point where their business reaches such an 
amount that it is impossible for the House personally to in- 
vestigate and consider the whole of such business. To meet 
this difficulty the bills are divided into certain classes, and 
each class of bills is referred to a committee composed of indi- 
vidual members of the House. Each committee examines the 
bills referred to it and then reports them back to the House, 
their reports embodying all the information necessary for the 
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House to form an intelligent opinion on each bill. And, for 
the very reason that the House is itself unable to make the 
investigation of each bill, it has to rely more or less upon the 
investigatién made by the committees and embodied in their 
reports. This gives the committees great control over legisla- 
tion; and over these committees the Speaker has great control, 
because he appoints them. The amount of control exercised 
by the committees over legislation—therefore the amount of 
control exercised by the Speaker through the committees—de- 
pends almost wholly upon the amount of business the House 
has to transact. If there are few bills introduced the House 
has time to go over all of them, and the reports of the commit- 
tees are relatively immaterial. If there are very many bills, 
then the House has time to consider only the most important 
ones ; and on the others it simply does what the committees rec- 
ommend, without investigating the bills at all. 

By 1837, we know from these changes in the rules expediting 
business that the Speaker had, through his committees, begun 
to have some material control over legislation. But he was 
still regarded chiefly as a moderator rather than as a legislative 
officer. By 1849, however, legislation had so increased in 
amount that the active influence of the Speaker over this legis- 
lation had become distinctly recognized. For sixty years this 
influence had been steadily growing, but so gradual and imper- 
ceptible had been its growth that no one can say exactly when 
it was that the Speaker ceased to be primarily a moderator and 
became first of all a legislator. 

As has been shown before, whenever the business of the 
House becomes so great that it cannot all be attended to by the 
House itself that body has to rely on its committees to assist it. 
But there comes a time when even the House with its commit- 
tees is incapable of passing upon all the legislation proposed ; 
that is, the number of bills finally becomes so great that, even 
though the House considers only such bills as have been re- 
ferred to the committees and reported back favorably, the bills 
thus favorably reported by the committees are still too numer- 
ous for the House to consider all of them. Consequently, even 
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after the House’s agents, the committees, have gone over all 
the bills introduced and selected the best ones, there must still 
be another agent to go over these bills thus selected by the 
committees and pick out those bills that should have first con- 
sideration. This other agent is the Speaker. The method by 
which: he exercises this authority is by not recognizing any 
member from the Chair, for the purpose of calling up or con- 
sidering a measure, unless the member has previously submit- 
ted such measure to him and he has approved it. 

It was a long time before the House was obliged to call on 
the Speaker thus to oversee the work of the committees. Mr. 
Winthrop, who was Speaker in 1849-’51, stated to the writer 
that in his day the Speaker did not attempt in the least to in- 
fluence either legislation or debate by his control of the floor. 
In the next thirty years, however, the power of the Speaker 
increased remarkably, and his control of the floor became firmly 
established. The great civil war and the immense mass of 
legislation necessarily flowing from it, the rapid development 
of the Trans-Mississippi States, the flood of immigration to 
this country, and the increase in our population—all these made 
their influence speedily felt. Each Congress had more work 
to do than its predecessor ; and the greater the amount of work 
the greater was the burden thrown on the Speaker. In these 
thirty years, from 1860 to 1890, the number of bills introduced 
in the House rose from 1,026 to 14,032! By this time, so great 
had become the press of legislation, the House was unable to 
dispose even of the most important bills if the minority party 
demanded even a moderate amount of debate on them. To 
meet this condition and to enable the House effectively to over- 
come minority obstruction, another important increase was 
made in the power of the Speaker. This was done in the Fif- 
ty-first Congress, through one of Mr. Reed’s new rules, which 
gave the Committee on Rules the right to report at any time 
“on the order of business”—a right that carries with it the 
privilege of having the report considered at once. The Com- 
mittee on Rules, it should be explained, is composed of five 
members, and the Speaker himself is chairman. The other 
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two majority members are personal friends of the Speaker, 
who will agree to any report he wishes to be made. If the 
Speaker wishes a measure to be voted on by the House, he has 
the Rules Committee bring in a report providing that the 
bill shall be voted on on a certain day at a certain hour. 
When this report is once presented to the House, all motions 
of whatever kind—except one motion to adjourn—are, by the 
rules, declared dilatory unless they tend directly to a final vote 
on the report. The result is that the report is adopted at once 
and the bill to which it refers is, at the appointed hour, voted 
on, no matter what business may have intervened or be then 
pending. No rule has ever been adopted by the House that 
gives the majority the complete control over its business that 
this does. Beside it, Mr. Reed’s quorum-counting rule and 
all his other rules designed to prevent filibustering sink into 
insignificance. Under its operation the minority is absolutely 
helpless. 

In this brief sketch of the Speaker’s history we see clearly 
the explanation of all his legislative power. Congress is a 
body that has to deal with practical questions in a practical 
way. The business that we have given it to do has become so 
great that it is physically impossible for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to attend to its share alone and unaided. Besides its 
committees it has to employ an additional agent to help it. 
And it is perfectly natural that this agent should be one of its 
own members—one in whom. it has confidence ; one over whom 
it has complete control ; and best of all, one who is many times 
more efficient than any other it could possibly select. Thus 
has the legislative power of the Speaker grown. What is the 
result of this growth to-day? 

There are five different ways in which a Speaker can influ- 
ence legislation. These are: (1) through the committees, (2) 
through recognition, (3) through his control of the order of 
business, (4) through his decisions from the Chair, and (5) 
through his personal influence. nae tw 

(1.) Committees —The greatest " political power of the 
Speaker comes from his control over the committees of the 
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House. The power of the committees lies in the fact that sub- 
stantially every bill or resolution of a legislative character in- 
troduced in the House must be referred to some committee, 
and before it can be passed it must be reported from such com- 
mittee back to the House. If the committee chooses it may not 
report the bill, and in such a case the measure is practically 
dvad. If it does report the bill, and reports it favorably, the 
bill is placed on the calendar, and has about one chance in 
three of being passed—as the House can pass in a Congress 
only about one-third of the bills reported to it by its commit- 
tees. The power of the Speaker through these agencies lies 
in the fact that in making up the committees he can appoint 
whom he chooses. He can appoint men whom he knows to 
have the same views on certain subjects that he has, or who 
he knows will follow his instructions. Thus at the very be- 
ginning of a Congress he may determine a large part of the 
legislation to be enacted. 

(2.) Recognition.—Of the bills reported favorably by the 
committees it is the Speaker who decides which shall pass. 
He does this by recognizing members to call up for considera- 
tion only such bills as he has approved; and the right of the 
Speaker to recognize whom he will is absolute. Not only is 
recognition the Speaker’s most absolute power, but it is also 
the most continuous. It is exerted throughout the whole of 
the Congress, and determines nearly all the private and minor 
legislation. The use of the power of recognition, so far as it 
affects legislation, is modified by party stress and the personal 
wishes of the Speaker. In party fights the power of the 
Speaker through recognition rises immensely ; for the minority 
is absolutely helpless even to avail itself of the rules, unless 
it can first get the recognition of the Speaker. The use of the 
right of recognition varies chiefly with his personal will. As 
a rule, the Speaker follows the wishes of his party in the 
House; yet, at the same time, if he chose he might easily de- 
feat the will of the majority through his control of recogni- 
tion. And as a matter of fact this has often been doné, espe- 
cially by Mr. Reed in the last Congress. 
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(3.) Order of Business.—Besides the control over the or- 
der of business, which the Speaker exerts through the com- 
mittees and through recognition, he now, through the con- 
venient and effective Committee on Rules, exercises a general 
control over all the important business of the whole Congress. 

(4.) Decisions from the Chair.—The Speaker decides all 
questions of parliamentary procedure. In general he exercises 
but little influence over legislation through this power, yet 
there are times when this same power affects legislation in the 
highest degree. For instance, in the Fifty-first Congress, Mr. 
Reed by his parliamentary rulings determined a very large 
part of the legislation of that Congress. Mr. Blaine, while 
Speaker, by rulings directly opposite to the later ones of Mr. 
Reed, prevented his party from pushing the great “Force Bill” 
through the House. 

(5.) Personal Influence-—The Speaker exercises a great 
deal of influence as a man. Of course, the amount of legisla- 
tion thus determined depends entirely upon the Spealer’s per- 
sonal ability. This direct influence is exerted chiefly in con- 
trolling the reports of committees, and in deciding with other 
leaders what measures shall be passed during the Congress. 

So much for the various methods in which a Speaker can 
control legislation. The amount of legislation thus controlled 
by the Speaker is affected (1) by custom, (2) the relations 
of the Speaker with the majority of the House, (3) his rela- 
tions with the minority, (4) his relations with individual mem- 
bers, and (5) his personal character. 

(1.) Custom.—If a Speaker were limited only by the writ- 
ten rules of the House, he could in twenty-four hours almost 
create anarchy in our whole federal government. But there 
are to the Speaker’s power other limits than those set by 
written rules. A sense of fairness and honesty to all mem- 
bers and to all parties necessarily binds every man who at- 
tains this high office. Besides this, there exist in the House 
certain customs, which surround, interpret, and modify every 
written rule of the House, and thus limit materially the Speak- 
er’s power under the rules. 
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(2.) The Speaker's Relations with the Majority in the 
House.—The Speaker is the slave of the majority—and its ab- 
solute master. This is not a paradox, but simply a statement 
of the extremes of the Speaker’s relations with his party. 
There are times when the Speaker completely thwarts the will 
of a majority of the House. He does this usually by having 
his committees never report bills favored by the House, or by 
refusing to recognize members to call up measures to which he 
is opposed. This was the case in the last Congress with the 
many resolutions for Cuban belligerency and independence, 
which Mr. Reed would not allow to be considered. However, 
while the Speaker can prevent the House from considering a 
bill, he can never force it to pass a bill against its wishes. On 
the other hand, all the Speaker’s powers come from the major- 
ity, and are held only at its will. And whenever a majority 
of the House is sufficiently determined to pass a measure, it 
can always do so sooner or later, notwithstanding all the 
Speaker can do. However, the Speaker and his party almost 
always work together. When they disagree, nine times out 
of ten the Speaker has to yield. 

(3.) The Speaker's Relations with the Minority.—The re- 
lations of the Speaker with the minority are usually important 
only in party struggles. A continued opposition by the minor- 
ity has a very decided effect upon legislation. This is because 
the more a minority fights a Speaker the stronger he becomes, 
and the greater becomes his control over legislation. 

(4.) The Speaker's Relations with Individual Members.— 
Congressmen, like other men, are human; and personal friend- 
ships enter largely into the business of the House. They have 
an important influence, however, only on private bills and 
minor public bills. 

(5.) The Personal Character of the Speaker.—As the per- 
sonal character of the men that become Speaker varies, so vary 
the amount and character of the legislative influence exercised 
by the different Speakers. One Speaker may influence legis- 
lation through his brains and intellect, and another through 
his energy and will power. One may follow his party, and his 
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successor may lead it. And this makes the position of Speaker 
almost a different office under each incumbent. 

These are the general considerations that limit the legislative 
power of the Speaker. Within these limits, let us now try to 
ascertain approximately just how much legislation the average 
Speaker controls. To do this practically and specifically we 
shall divide the legislation of a Congress into three classes— 
(1) general appropriation and revenue bills, (2) other public 
bills, and (3) private bills—and then examine each class 
separately. 

(1.) General Appropriation and Revenue Bills.—The gen- 
eral appropriation and revenue bills consist of the tariff, excise, 
and similar revenue bills and of the bills appropriating money 
for the general expenses of the government. This legislation 
is determined almost entirely by the committees, and what in- 
fluence the Speaker has over it is solely through the committees 
and is very general. And through the committees the Speaker 
determines not so much what shall be done, but Aow it shall 
be done. For these bills in one form or another must be 
passed, as the maintenance of all our governmental machinery 
depends on them. It may be said that over the specific details 
of this legislation the Speaker exercises no control, but over 
the general policy of such legislation he exercises almost com- 
plete control. 

(2.) Public Bills, not General Appropriation or Revenue.— 
Investigation shows that of all the public bills, not general ap- 
propriation or revenue, passed at an average long session of 
Congress, about sixty-seven per cent. are controlled directly 
by the Speaker; while in the case of the more important of 
these bills he determines when he appoints his committees not 
only what shall be the general policy of these bills but also 
whether or not there shall be any such bills, and, if so, what 
shall be their character. Therefore, as to public bills, not 
general appropriation or revenue, the Speaker actually controls 
two-thirds of them, and all of the important ones. 

(3-) Private Bills —One-half of all the private bills that 
pass are pension bills. These are considered at regular night 
sessions, and over these bills the Speaker exercises practically 
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no control. The other private bills, however, are invariably 
called up by unanimous consent, and over them the Speaker 
has complete control. 

The foregoing is an average estimate of the amount of legis- 
lation controlled by the average Speaker. But it must always 
be remembered that this amount and its character will vary 
greatly with each Speaker. Nothing shows this better than 
the actual experience of the last three Speakers. 

Mr. Carlisle, for instance, was considered by his associates 
as probably the most intellectual man in public life.* He was 
a deep thinker and close reasoner, logical and clear headed. 
He was also weak willed, timid, and not much of a fighter. 
Naturally, he controlled legislation very \ittle through the more 
arbitrary powers of the Speaker. His influence was not that 
of the vigorous, active party leader but of a safe and sound ad- 
viser ; a hard-working student, who impresses his views upon 
his associates not by his will power but by the intrinsic merits 
of these views. 

Mr. Reed, on the other hand, had the reputation in the House 
of being above all a man of indomitable will—a man who would 
do anything and everything that he considered legitimate to 
accomplish his purpose. He was also a keen and active parti- 
zan, far sighted, plain spoken, and of fine common sense. And 
these qualities have shown themselves during all his three 
Speakerships. He has influenced legislation in every possi- 
ble way. But his influence was not that merely of the wise 
counselor and the intellectual student: it was that of the bold, 
determined partizan chief, who by the stubborn weight of his 
will forces his views into the laws of the country. He has dif- 
fered with the majority oftener—and finally forced and per- 
suaded it to come his way—than any other man, probably, that 
has ever been Speaker. In all the different ways in which a 
Speaker can influence legislation, Mr. Reed controlled more 
than any other man that was ever elected to this office. 
~ *Tt should be understood that, in discussing personally different 
Speakers of the House, the writer endeavors to give not his own 


opinions of these gentlemen but an impartial summary and consensus 
of the views of the Speakers’ associates of both parties. 
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Following Mr. Reed’s Speakership in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress came Mr. Crisp. Without the refined intellectual power 
of Mr. Carlisle or the stubbornness of Mr. Reed, he was yet 
in many ways a more ideal Speaker than either of these gen- 
tlemen. He was a man of strong mind who saw things clearly 
—vigorous and forceful, bright and quick, plain, sensible, 
and democratic. He was more of a party man than Mr. Car- 
lisle and not so much of a partizan as Mr. Reed. He regarded 
himself when Speaker as more the agent of his party than did 
Mr. Reed—less as its tool than did Mr. Carlisle. His influence 
with his associates was comparatjvely small at first, but soon 
increased until it exceeded in some ways that of both Mr. Car- 
lisle and Mr. Reed. Mr. Crisp’s whole aim was to act not so 
much as the leader of his party in the House, but as its re- 
sponsible agent, acting under its directions and in accordance 
with its views. Thus he impressed upon legislation not so 
much his own individual views (as did Mr. Reed) as he did 
those of his party generally. 

We have now seen what the Speaker has been and what he 
is. What can we say as to his future? In the first place, we 
can see clearly that as a nation we shall continue to grow, and 
that consequently the power of the Speaker will continue to 
increase. This much we can almost certainly predict, unless 
some decided change is made in our legislative system. Such 
a change, to have the effect of reducing the Speaker’s power, 
could be made only by restricting the introduction of bills or 
by authorizing other bodies to do a large part of the work 
now done by Congress. The first of these changes is imprac- 
ticable for many reasons, while the second would be very diffi- 
cult to make and probably never will be made until some able 
man is elected to Congress that will take up the question and 
press it to a favorable issue. There is a change, however, that 
might well be made in the Speaker’s present position ; that is, 
to make the Speaker more responsible to the people of the 
country and more directly under the control of the people’s 
representatives. As it is now, great excitement and discus- 
sion attend the election of each President; yet every two years 
the people in electing their Representatives are, though scarcely 
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realizing it, electing an officer with power greater in many 
ways than that of the President. However, in time the peo- 
ple will learn more of the importance of the position, and mem- 
bers of the House in voting for Speaker will vote more accord- 
ing to the wishes of their constituents than as they individually 
think best. We saw evidence of this tendency only recently 
in the discussions among Democrats all over the country as 
to the relative fitness for the Speakership of the different 
Democratic leaders in the House. Nevertheless, from the in- 
directness of the Speaker’s election and the peculiar character 
of his position, it is probable that members of the House will 
continue to have much discretion in his election.* 

To bring the Speaker more thoroughly under the control of 
the Representatives in the House requires only the will of the 
Representatives themselves. By enlarging the Committee on 
Rules and selecting its members by ballot, or by requiring the 
Speaker to appoint representative members who will reflect the 
will of the majority as a whole, the House can make this great 
committee unify and control legislation in the way it thinks 
best and not in the way the Speaker thinks best. By creating 
a similar special committee on the order of private bills, these 
bills also could be selected for passage in accordance with the 
policy and views of the whole House. These changes, it seems 
to the writer, would be obviously advantageous and are per- 
fectiy practicable. However, whether or not in the near future 
these or any other changes will be made will depend chiefly 
upon the wishes and views of the Hon. David Bremer Hender- 
son; for, as with many other high places in our government, 
the power .and character of the Speaker’s position are deter- 
mined largely by the man that fills that office. 

Gen. Henderson, of Iowa, who will be the next Speaker, is 
a man of strong individuality. He is Scotch by birth and pos- 
sesses the characteristics of his race, with many of the traits 


* Thus we shall probably continue to have. the odd situation of the 
second officer in our government being practically created outside of 
the Constitution and yet elected in the very manner originally intended 
to apply to the election of the first officer—the President; that is, by a 
select body of mn endowed with authority and discretion to choose 
coolly and deliberately the best man for the place. Such was the aim 
of our forefathers in creating the Electoral College. 
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of the Irishman. He has a good mind, is bright and quick 
and exceedingly resourceful. He is not as obstinate as Mr. 
Reed, but is strong willed and perfectly fearless. In the civil 
war he fought in the Union army until he lost a leg and had 
to retire. Naturally, he makes an exceptionally good fighter 
in the House. Except when his feelings and prejudices are 
aroused, as in party fights, he is liberal, broad-minded, sensi- 
ble, self-controlled, and well balanced. He is industrious and 
trustworthy and made a good committee worker. Kind- 
hearted and generous by nature, he is, of course, very popular 
with his fellow-members, and has many good friends among 
the Democrats. Above everything else, however, Gen. Hen- 
derson is a Republican. A lover of justice and right, he be- 
lieves these qualities are always to be found in the Republican 
party. Honest and sincere in his convictions on political is- 
sues, he nevertheless believes that on these issues his party is 
always right. He has plenty of backbone; yet he would never 
act independently of his party or oppose it, as Mr. Reed did. 
As a presiding officer Mr. Henderson will be prompt in his 
decisions and as impartial as his partizanship will allow him 
to be. As a party leader he will be strong and active, and if 
he errs at all it will be in being too aggressive. He is not con- 
sidered as an especially deep student, and is a personal friend 
of Mr. McKinley. These facts together with his intense Re- 
publicanism will make him more inclined to follow and fight 
for the Administration’s measures rather than to inaugurate 
a policy of his own. 

What specific and detailed changes, if any, he will make in 
the Speaker’s position no one can now say. If made at all, 
these changes will be at his instance, and what his intentions are 
in this regard he does not now care to declare. It has been said 
that he will in a general way as Speaker be less arbitrary than 
Mr. Reed and will make the specific change of enlarging the 
Committee on Rules and making it representative, in the man- 
ner heretofore outlined by the writer. Considering Mr. Hen- 
derson’s strong belief in his party and his desire to see it united 
in its legislative policy, it would be but natura! for him to make 
such a change; but whether he will or not, no one except 
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himself knows. One thing, however, is certain: Mr. Hender- 
son will be in the best position to make changes that has ever 


been enjoyed by a Speaker of recent years. In the first place, 
he is not eligible for the Presidency, and the Speakership is 
the highest political honor he can ever receive in this country ; 
consequently, he need not trim his political career as Speaker 


to meet the varying turns of popular feeling. In the second 
place, his election will be practically unanimous. Rivals he 
had at first, and many of them; but they have all retired in his 
favor, so that now he has a clear field. The result is that in 
selecting his committees and outlining their policy he will have 
neither friends to reward nor opponents to compliment. Mr. 
Henderson has thus an opportunity such as few Speakers have 
ever had—the chance to make the Speaker’s position as per- 
fect as he thinks it can be made, and with himself in that posi- 
tion to make an ideal Speaker. 

We can safely assume, however, that whenever important 
changes in the Speaker’s powerful position become really 
necessary or decidedly advantageous they will be made. This, 
it is true, may be done very gradually and slowly, for we must 
remember that many of the newer members of the House do 
not realize how greac is the power of the Speaker—and yet 
how completely he is under their control. We must remember, 
too, that the power of the Speaker is constantly growing—that 
a limit on this power to-day that is advantageous and necessary 
was a few years ago superfluous and unwise. Yet when we 
consider the tenaciousness with which Congress retains all 
possible power and the intense dislike, both in and out of Con- 
gress, of one-man power, I believe we may safely trust the 
House to limit the Speaker with every wise and necessary safe- 
guard. And I believe the inevitable and natural result of all 
the conditions that affect the Speaker’s power, and of increased 
knowledge on the part of the people and their representatives 
of this power, will be in the end to give us a Speaker who, 
through his wisdom, responsibility, and efficiency, can in his 
place do more work and do it better than any other legislative 
officer in the world. EwInG COCKRELL. 

Warrensburg, Mo. 
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HE failure of the Joint High Commission of the United 
States and Canada to come to an agreement on questions 
submitted to that tribunal for consideration and settlement 
opens up afresh those questions for review, and their discus- 
sion is assuming international proportions of a frictionary char- 
acter between the governments. The Canadian Journal of 
Commerce, in a recent issue, reviews their history, in periods 
from 1873-’85-’97-’98, in a discussion .f marked ability, both 
in figures and in conclusion of statement. 

Without following or criticizing the line of discussion on 
Canadian borders, let us review the situation from an American 
standpoint. The situation opens up to the political student a 
rich field for investigation and thought—one that, in the near 
future, is destined vitally to interest the governments and the 
people of the United States and Canada. In the latter country 
it has become a question of absorbing political interest. Ata 
late election there, the lines of governmental policy were sharply 
drawn and ably discussed before the peopie. On one side was 
the conservative element, representing English tendencies and 
policies ; on the other side, the liberal element, with American 
tendencies and policies. And by the votes of the people the 
reins of government were transferred from the Conservative 
to the Liberal party, which came into power. 

A Canadian tariff commission, visiting centers of trade and 
population in Canada to learn the wishes of the people on the 
subject of better commercial relations with the United States, 
found Canadian sentiment at different points reflected as 
follows : 


“Winnipeg, Man., Feb. 9, 1897.—The Dominion tariff com- 
missioners arrived here from Ottawa and opened the tariff 
inquiry yesterday. A large delegation of farmers from all 
parts of the Canadian Northwest and Manitoba demanded that 
the tariff wall against the United States be obliterated and the 
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national policy of protection abolished. They urged that all 
articles of necessity to settlers be admitted free from the 
United States. They favored a policy of reciprocity; but if 
the United States would not reciprocate, they wanted the high- 
tariff wall taken down anyway.” 


In January, 1897, this tariff commission met at St. Johns to 
revise the tariff lists between Canada and England. At the 
same time Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of Canada; John Charlton, 
Liberal member of the Canadian government; Sir Richard 
Cartwright, and others, were in Washington to bring about 
better commercial relations between the two governments with- 
out the friction of tariff duties. They presented their claims 
with masterful power of language, facts, and figures. At the 
Capital they were met with suggestions of two difficulties in 
the way: first, that American farmers on the border line would 
oppose it; second, that the English government might oppose 
it. The first suggestion is briefly answered and emphasized 
in the fact that Canada annually imports from the United 
States in agricultural products about twice as much as it ex- 
ports to the States; and with tariff barriers removed, or equal- 
ized in terms, the ratio would be largely increased in favor of 
the American farmer. 

An open policy between the governments, such as I outline, 
would abolish all custom-houses, tariff duties, revenue collec- 
tions, and all restrictions to as free, open trade between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada as exists between 
the different States of this Union. I would remove that cus- 
tom-line from the south to the north of Canada, and, as fast 
as circumstances justify, extend it to the Isthmus, for I be- 
lieve this government is destined to be coextensive with the 
North American continent. I believe the United States gov- 
erns its people better, and can govern this continent better, than 
any other government the sun shines upon rules its people. 
Under the benign influence of our government and the genius 
of our institutions, our people have become more prosperous 
in their ways of life, receive better wages for their labor, enjoy 
more happiness and comfort, and have better homes, riper op- 
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portunities for intellectual and spiritual development, and 


greater facilities for political advancement than are afforded 
by any other nation to any other people on the globe. 

I am not discussing probabilities or possibilities of future 
acquisition of Canada by this government. I am contemplat- 
ing the removal of custom-houses and collection districts be- 
tween the United States;and Canada for commercial purposes, 
in the belief that such removal would enhance the commercial 
interests of both political divisions of governmental power 
without disturbing the equilibrium of the governments them- 
selves. I would make all products of the brain, musc!s, wheel, 
loom, or soil interchangeable between the two governments with 
the freedom and facility accorded to our States, one with 
another. No tariff regulations should be a hindrance to free, 
open, unrestricted trade between the United States and Canada. 

Is such a commercial union with Canada desirable; and, if 
desirable, is it practicable? It is desirable, because it opens 
up to us a home market for our surplus commodities, in ex- 
change for raw materials and the necessaries of life, which we 
now import under tariff duties; while our merchandise only 
finds its way into Canadian markets under similar difficulties. 
This should not be. Look at the map and see the relative 
situation of the two countries, or rather, I should say, two po- 
litical divisions; for we are really but one country, with an 
artificial dividing line running from east to west. This 
boundary line, running halfway across the continent on the 
forty-ninth parallel, is thought by most people to be an imagi- 
nary line; but it is more than that. It is a well-defined line. 
From the Lake of the Woods (this lake is seventy miles long by 
twenty-five wide) to the Pacific ocean, the English government 
has erected every two miles a cast-iron post, on which is this 
inscription: “Convention of London, Oct. 18th, 1818.” Where 
the line crosses lake or water courses, if practicable, the gov- 
ernment has erected a pile of stones several feet above high- 
water mark; and where the line goes through forests, trees 
are cut and a good path maintained—a rod wide and free from 
trees or underbrush. Alternating with the posts erected by 
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the English government, the United States has placed similar 
posts and mounds of stone, and they are kept in position by 
commissioners or superintendents employed for that purpose. 
Most people do not realize the geographical extent of 
Canada—nor its resources or importance as a commercial fac- 
tor among the nations of the world. In territorial area Canada 
is larger than the whole of the United States and Territories, 
excepting out-of-our-limits Alaska. It is thirty-nine times 
larger than England, Wales, and Scotland combined, seventeen 
times larger than France, sixteen times larger than the Ger- 
man Empire, twenty-two times larger than Italy, and is the 
fifth maritime nation of the world. It has a diversified climate, 
a hardy, industrious people, productive soil, and great mineral 
wealth; its fisheries are important, its timber valuable, its 
watercourses abundant, its public improvements considerable, 
its markets inviting. Yet between these vast areas of coun- 
try, the United States and Canada, existing side by side for 
nearly four thousand miles, capable of a large, reciprocal trade, 
the sales of our manufacturing industries are comparatively 
small—probably less than one-half what they would be with 
tariff barriers removed. To increase the trade and enlarge the 
commerce between these two political divisions of country is 
the object to be gained by a commercial union. Canada is the 
natural market for our surplus commodities, and the United 
States the natural outlet for hers. The Canadian market is an 
inviting field for us to enter and possess. Her people are ripe 
for a commercial union on the basis indicated. Shall we longer 
fetter the industries and commercial exchanges of both na- 


tionalities by withholding the olive-branch of reciprocity, which 
Canada invites? 


Let us have free, open, unrestricted trade between these two 
governmental powers, by removing the custom duties and tariff 
restrictions between the two peoples! These custom duties are 
a nuisance, hardly worth the forms of law—with the fuss and 
feathers necessary to enforce their obsetvance. The amount 
of revenue annually collected on importations of goods and 
products from Canada into the United States is about $5,500,- 
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000 to $6,000,000, aad the cost of maintaining these collection 
districts and collecting the revenues at different points in 
Canada is very heavy in proportion to the amount realized. 
Much of the revenue collected is based upon raw materials and 
the necessaries of life. Four commodities alone, which Canada 
imports from the United States and on which she levies a duty, 
amount to more than $14,000,000; while the same classes of 
goods that we import from Canada amount to over $18,500,000. 

Is it not nonsense for these two national powers to continue 
this seesaw arrangement on commercial articles that both peo- 
ples must have as necessities of life? To me it seems not only 
folly but almost a crime for Canada to charge a duty on the 
$4,000,000 worth of coal she imports from the United States 
to keep her shivering population warm, and a worse folly for 
the United States to charge a duty on $3,000,000 worth of coal 
that New England imports from Nova Scotia, mostly for man- 
ufacturing purposes. Is it not strange that the United States 
should exact a duty on $6,000,000 worth of breadstuffs im- 
ported from Canada, and that the latter country should exact 
a duty on $8,000,000 worth of breadstuffs imported from the 
States? Why not end this commercial farce at once, by strik- 
ing off tariff duties altogether, and agree to unrestricted reci- 
procity between these two governmental powers? Reciprocity 
is natural and would prove a great blessing to the people of 
both divisions of country. It would enlarge trade between the 
contracting countries and restrict trade with the rest of the 
world. Canada exports to other countries $100,000,000 and 
imports from other countries $113,000,000 annually—a big item 
of trade, most of which naturally belongs to the United States. 

The United States can afford the loss of revenue, if it be a 


loss, amounting to less than ten cents per capita of our popu- 
lation, for the greater benefits that would accrue by the opening 
of an unrestricted market. Reciprocity of national dealing 


with Canada does not imply free trade, excepting as between 
the contracting parties ; nor does it imply free goods from Eng- 
land to us—the great bugbear to reciprocity with Canada. 
The Dominion, although a dependency of Great Britain, has a 
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government of its own, comparatively free from English rule, 
though nominally subject to the imperial dynasty of the Queen. 
Canada makes her own laws, has her own revenue system, and 
maintains her tariff regulations against England as well as 
against the United States, though varying in degree and dis- 
criminations as to rates. The Canadian schedule of tariff 
duties varies from 12.6 per cent., as against the United States, 
to 22% against England and 20 per cent. against other coun- 
tries; while the free list of imported articles also varies from 
twenty to forty per cent. on importations against different 
countries. The highest. discrimination of duty on imported 
articles and the smallest free list of imported articles are 
against England, and Canadian laws bind her as inexorably as 
they do the American or other governments to schedule lists 
and tariff rates. With tariff lines removed and enforced with 
the same rigor that custom duties are now enforced between 
Canada and England, the United States has nothing to fear 


from foreign importations free of duty through Canada, and 
England nothing to complain of. She loses no free market 
and is not embarrassed by new obstructions to her trade. Eng- 
land pays duties to get her goods into Canada and into the 
United States, and sends them to whichever market promises 


the best returns. Canada wants the products of our manifold 
industries, and with tariff restrictions removed would become 
a large purchaser of our goods—to the practical exclusion of 
English and other foreign importations into her markets. 

This commercial field, vast and important as it is, Canada 
invites us to enter and possess as our common heritage, upon 
terms mutually advantageous to both governments. Her com- 
mercial, political, and national interests are naturally with the 
United States as the seat of imperial, beneficent governmental 
power. Under our Reciprocity Treaty between the years 1854 
and 1866, our trade with Canada largely increased, showing a 
clean balance sheet in our favor. Mr. J. Ross Robertson, 
editor of the Toronto Telegram, speaking about tariff and 
reciprocity as affecting trade between Canada and the United 
States, said: 
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“If the old treaty of reciprocity between the United States 
and Canada, made in the fifties, had been continued to the 
present time, the United States would be in possession of not 
less than ninety per cent. of Canada’s foreign trade. I am in 
hopes that, when our reciprocity commissioners go to Wash- 
ington, this subject will receive such treatment as will enable 
our people to trade with the United States in numerous large 
lines unrestricted by the tariff. Canada would, of course, keep 
up her present protective tariff against England.” 

Mr. Butterworth, M.C. from Ohio, in a speech in Congress 
upon the McKinley tariff bill, with official figures before him 
to verify his statement, said: “During those ten years of 
reciprocal trade, so much depreciated and unfair as it was (I 
agree with my colleague) in many respects, we had the ad- 
vantage of the balance sheet of over $50,000,000; and in the 
last forty years, in the trade between the Canadian provinces 
and ourselves, the balance in our favor is over $250,000,000.” 

Those figures, in the light of past experience, seem to pre- 
clude the necessity of further argument in favor of the union 
| am outlining. But it is not my purpose to go into details of 
figures growing out of, or as incident to, the free working of 
this system during the short period of experiment given it, 
when we had but a moiety of the manifold industries that have 
since been born to life under our progressive achievements. 
When the civil war closed in 1865, we had an enormous debt to 
pay, in the main by levying custom duties on foreign importa- 


tions, and we adjusted our tariff regulations against all foreign 
nations to meet the emergency. At that time England, France, 
and Germany supplied the world with nearly all articles of 
mechanical skill, and we were dependent upon them for lux- 
uries, if not for the necessities of life. The repeal of the 
Reciprocity Act with Canada was felt to be a great mistake by 
eminent statesmen at the time, but, as it was a sort of war 


measure for paying off the war debt, it was acquiesced in, under 
press of circumstances; hence its repeal. 

Since its repeal, in the sweep of the lines of destiny, thou- 
sands of new industries in our land have sprung into life and 
developed beyond all comparison with anything before known 
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in the world, and we are no longer dependent upon foreign na- 
tions for what we eat, drink, or wear. We are an inventive, 
self-producing, self-supporting nation, able to stand alone 
against the world. Our skill and inventive faculties have set 
in swift motion shafts and spindles and wheels, and they are 
doing the work of millions of hands in quiet, easy ways. Their 
buzz is heard on every street-corner; their products lie upon 
our shelves; they fill our storehouses to repletion. As a na- 
tion we are seeking new markets for our manufactured articles 
and surplus commodities, pushing our energies to the ends of 
the earth to find an opening—and overlooking better markets 
at our very doors. As a nation we have expended thousands 
of dollars in courting and junketing distinguished representa- 
tives from foreign governments of the Latin States south of 
the equator, in order to open up better commercial relations 
with them. This was right, and a far-reaching national policy. 
No doubt, through this shaking of the commercial tree, fruit 
will be gathered that will justify the effort. It has already 
borne fruit in the value of our exports and imports, in extended 
facilities for increased commercial transactions, in mutual har- 
monies of national good feeling, and in the outlook for future 
development along the lines of marine and inland commerce. 
Nations as well as individuals have to look out for the present 
and provide for the future. 

Canada’s constitution enables her to carry out contracts she 
enters into. Though nominally a dependency of Great Britain, 
yet practically she rules her Dominion with about the same 
freedom that one of our States rules its internal affairs under 
our government. When Secretary Bayard and Lord Salisbury 
were approaching a conclusion of negotiations for the prohibi- 
tion of seal-catching during the breeding season in Behring 
Sea, it is shown by diplomatic correspondence that the Do- 
minion government, under the sway of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
objected to the treaty stipulations and practically overruled the 
British government—and the treaty fell through. 

Commercial union with Canada is more feasible now than 
ever before. Her people and the Dominion government are 
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ripe for a change, and she could come to us on reciprocal 
terms with less embarrassment now than ever before. 

The Dominion government owns, controls, and manages a 
canal system that costs over $52,000,000, and a railway sys- 
tem that cost $50,000,000. Besides these, it has aided the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Company—one of the grandest and 
most thoroughly equipped railways on the continent—to the 
amount of $210,000,000. It recently received mails from the 
Pacific ocean, at Vancouver, B. C., and delivered them in New 
York City, completing the transit in eighty-four hours—the 
greatest railroad feat ever recorded. I mention these facts to 
show that Canada is not barren of internal improvements, alike 
creditable to the history, genius, and intelligence of her people. 
The use of these improvements would come to us as part of 
our inheritance under such a reciprocity arrangement as I 
have endeavored to outline. Without such union, these arteries 
will become great highways for European traffic and transit, 
from China, Japan, and the Pacific islands, and we must pay 
tribute to Canadian enterprise and European demands, which 
may sooner or later be imposed. In such case the pen cannot 
describe the value of a free use of their modes of transit in the 
highways, lakes, and border-lands on our northern frontier. 
At present they are disturbing. Mr. Hitt introduced a resolu- 
tion of inquiry into Congress, in the last months of the Harri- 
son administration, calling upon the President, “if any new 
legislation was necessary, to regulate the railroad traffic be- 
tween the two governments; that 500,000 freight-cars passed 
annually from the United States into Canada for distribution of 
freight ; that the traffic, as carried on, added to the burdens of 
American railroads, heavily mortgaged, while it lessened the 
burdens of Canadian railways resting under enormous public 
subsidies given to them.” This international traffic has since 
largely increased year by year. 

American capital is seeking investment in Canada, and we 
are growing into interlacing national interests year by year. 
More than twenty millions of United States capital is invested 
in coal mines in Nova Scotia. Other investments are made in 
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gold and silver mining, and other Canadian enterprises in dif- 
ferent localities. The financial, social, and political interests 
between these two peoples are being interlaced and united, in 
spite of tariff impediments and governmental restrictions. 
Three million Canadians are already in the United States, read- 
ily becoming citizens under our government and institutions. 
They own $120,000,000 worth of real estate here, and twelve 
thousand are in business for themselves in the United States. 
Fifteen to twenty thousand are domiciled in Boston, and two 
hundred and sixty thousand in Massachusetts. More native- 
born Canadians are in Chicago than in Toronto, and more in 
the United States than in Canada. Half a million of them are 
in New England and New York. They have representatives 
in the legislatures of half-a-dozen States of the Union. They 
have twelve newspapers in New England and New York, 
many of them advocating not only reciprocity upon an equita- 
ble commercial basis, but of annexation of Canada to the 
United States. They are domiciled with us, attached to our 
government and our laws, and are as prosperous, peaceful, quiet 
citizens as we have within our borders. 

Mr. Charlton, member of the Canadian Parliament, upon a 
motion of inquiry as to the cause of the exodus of Canadians 
to the United States, stated that “over 2,500,000 Canadians 
were then in the United States—that 28,000 left the last year for 
the States, to become Americanized; and he wished to know 
the cause of these startling facts, and said the matter should 
be made the subject of governmental inquiry.” Mr. Arm- 
strong, president of the Young Men’s Conservative Club, of 


Toronto, recently made some remarks derogatory to the policy 


of the Conservative government, which allowed wholesale emi- 
gration of Canadians to the United States, and said “Canada 
was being annexed to the Republic by job lots.” This led to 
charges that he was not loyal to the Conservative party, and at 
a meeting the Club was asked to pass a resolution expressing its 
disapproval of Mr. Armstrong’s views.” In the discussion that 
followed it was “asserted that there were more native-born 
Canadians in the United States than in Canada, and more in 
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Chicago than in Toronto.” The resolution was defeated. 
The Halifax Herald puts in its claim this way: “Whether we 
like it or not, the facts remain that in many respects we in this 
colony are more akin to our cousins across the line than we are 
to our kindred beyond the sea. Our pronunciation, our news- 
papers, our postal system, our coinage, our tariff, and our 
church and college fashions are more American than English. 
This is conspicuously true of our political men, methods, and 
ethics. It is also true of our humor, which is American rather 
than English.” 

Those who watch the progress of Canadian events cannot 
fail to see that there is a growing discontent in Canada with 
regard to governmental affairs, affecting all classes of people 
and all shades of political affinities throughout her Dominion, 
and a widespreading, deep-seated desire is crystallizing for 
union, either commercial or political, with the United States. 
What is wanted is agitation upon the subject among the peo- 
ple, and when that is pressed Congressional action will come, 


as policy may suggest or experience justify. The benefits to 
be enjoyed by a commercial union with or annexation of 
Canada are great, and to be attended by no expense to the re- 


spective governments. The Louisiana Purchase cost us $16,- 
500,000. The acquisition of Texas cost us $10,000,000. The 
Guadaloupe-Hidalgo treaty, which gave us New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, etc., cost us $10,000,000. The Alaska purchase in 
1867 cost $7,200,000. In each case the investment has been 
a paying one, and promises a good commercial outlook for the 
future. No one now regrets the purchase or questions the 
wisdom of the transaction. The annexation of Canada to the 
United States—into full membership—has not so widespread, 
outspoken, pronounced opposition among our people or poli- 
ticians as had the acquisition of any of the territories above 
referred to, and it promises much greater commercial results. 

It is believed that the people of both political divisions of 
country by decided expression would vote for a political union 
of Canada into full Statehood relations under our constitu- 
tional inhibitions and prohibitions. The political environ- 
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ments of Canada are such that, before a completed union could 
be accomplished, negotiations must outline the transaction. I 
suggest an exchange of the Philippine Islands for Canadian 
territory. This exchange would be mutually advantageous. 
It would give the English government what it desires, and re- 
lease American supervision over lands and peoples we do not 
want. Let the exchange be made. 

A call comes for the removal of trade barriers between the 
United States and Canada by abolishing custom duties and 
tariff regulations between the two governments. They are a 
hindrance to trade and a nuisance to both governments, with no 
semblance of good to either, and the quicker they are removed 
under reciprocal arrangements the better. This done, our 
fisheries question would be adjusted, and our Behring Sea diffi- 
culties amicably removed from the arena of contention. 

During our reciprocity period with Canada, the currents of 
commercial life and social business customs moved peacefully 
and prosperously along the lines of the two governments, with 
no disturbing elements from Great Britain by reason of the 
Reciprocity Act. in these days of treaty stipulations to adjust 
national difficulties, short of the tramp of armies with powder 
and ball to the destruction of life and property, is it not better 
to develop national resources and harmonize national diffi- 
culties by meeting Canada halfway on the issues presented? 


Treaty stipulations between national powers are not always 


satisfactory, as they often miscarry in design. In 1871 an 
Arbitration Commission met in Halifax to adjust the fishery 
question, and that body found that the United States should 
pay to Canada $5,000,000 in ten annual payments of $500,000 
each, which our government has paid ; but the friction has been 
a disturbing element ever since. Five million dollars for lib- 
erty to catch fish on Canadian waters for ten years, with 
the right of renewal at the same rate, was a big item for us to 
pay for a privilege that may now come to us free of charge on 
the lines I have indicated. The right of renewal under the ar- 
bitration award has never been accepted by us, and the ques- 
tion is still open and unsettled. 
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The Behring Sea arbitration demonstrated its failure to ac- 
complish the objects for which it was convened. It not only 
nullified our claims, but failed to protect the seals. As an out- 
come of this arbitration the United States was involved in a 
claim of $500,000 for damages in trying to carry out some of 
the rules and regulations prescribed in the award. The Amer- 
ican-Canadian Commission, returning from Alaska after 
months of investigation, have failed to make their finding, and 
the Commission is probably at an end. International arbitra- 
tion rules and regulations, ornamented with ribbons and big 
golden seals, look well on paper, but usually fail in everything 
except the draft of big fees for signatures. 

It seems to me that as a nation we are standing in our own 
light in not meeting Canada at least halfway to the immediate 
accomplishment of reciprocity arrangements and final settle- 
ment of our commercial relations. To-day, as the light streams 
in, important political factors of the governments are revived, 
and their consideration cannot long be delayed with safety to 
our interests. Canada, apparently with much reason, stands 
at the parting of two national highways—one leading to the 
establishment of friendly relations under reciprocity acts with 
us to which she naturally gravitates, and the other leading to 
imperial confederation, empire consolidation under a distinctive 
British system, colonial representation in the imperial Parlia- 
ment, and unification of all her scattered outposts: which at- 
tractions are being held out to the Dominion government to 
counteract the growing uneasiness of her people. The trend 
of probabilities is such that if we reject reciprocity arrange- 
ments, to which Canada invites us, she will cast her destiny on 
the decision leading to closer British unification. Which shall 
it be? If she comes to us, she brings her good-will, commer- 
cial enterprises, and use of her internal improvements under 
reciprocity arrangements—making us a joint partner with her 
in profits, without the friction of antagonizing interests. If she 
goes the other way, she consolidates her commercial interests 
with Great Britain, as against the United States, and her nego- 
tiations with us will then end. 
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The present time is opportune for agitation, for petitions 
to Congress, and for national action. The desires of the peo- 
ple must be made known to our representatives in Congress, if 
we expect any present movement in favor of a commercial 
union. Great enterprises are not born to life in Congress with- 
out first being agitated and pressed by the people back of it. 
We have no Moses there to strike out boldly and lead the peo- 
ple in the way of destiny. There are some who believe that, 
with enlarged trade and social intercourse with Canada, and 
with the attractions of the great Republic fully opened and es- 
tablished, it could not long resist forces tending toward po- 
litical absorption. Be that as it may, the time has come for at 
least unrestricted commerce between the two governments. 
New England should at once agitate for a free, open Canadian 
market for our industrial energies and surplus commodities, or 
even for peaceful annexation, which would heal international 
disturbances. Massachusetts and Connecticut, with their 
countless wheels and swift-turning shafts of industry, with 
their infinite variety of products in close proximity to Canadian 
markets, should commence agitation, by discussion and peti- 
tion to Congress, for an abrogation of all tariff duties between 
these two national powers, and for the establishment of a free, 
full commercial union and reciprocity of commercial interests 
with Canada. 

Reforms and great uplifting enterprises do not come at a 
bound: they are the growth of vigorous, pressing agitation, 
ofttimes stimulated by promptings in the line of self-interest. 


New England has much to gain by a free, open market with 


Canada, and nothing to lose. She must look out for herself, 
or her prestige as a political factor in the councils of the nation 
will be gone. Toa great extent it is already gone. The West 
and the East no longer affiliate in political or commercial sen- 
timent. The West and the South have come to the front in 
political power and national supremacy. The star of empire 
has been removed from the East across the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, and its shadows linger over eastern summits. Chicago 
and New York locked horns for the location of the World’s 
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Fair, and the battle was among giants in the struggle. New 
York, with unrivaled seaboard facilities, with mammoth steara- 
ships and sailing craft daily coming from and going to all parts 
of the civilized world, with ample railroad facilities and hotel 
accommodations, with a guaranteed capital pledged for the 
success of the Fair as a national enterprise, without help from 
the national Treasury, was pushed to the wall; Chicago, with 
financial backing from the Treasury, in a national chariot with 
golden wheels, with banners flying, with the Ark of the Cove- 
nant committed to its keeping, rode triumphant from Con- 
gressional halls to Chicago, and western prairies blazed with 
enthusiasm over the victory—and their triumphal march was 
the watchword of political power centering in the West. The 
veiled prophets of New York in humility went back to their 
marble palaces to ponder the thought that the shadows of Rip 
Van Winkle do not hover over Chicago or rest upon the prairies 
of the West. The lesson was a hard, bitter one for New York 
to learn—but harder to forget. 

St. Louis rivals Philadelphia; Minneapolis and St. Paul out- 
weigh Boston and Baltimore in commercial push. The ag- 
gressive, active forces that shape legislation in Congress come 
from the West, and the West will take care of its own. Fan- 
ueil Hall, in Boston, and Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, 
have had their history written, and the book has been sealed for 
the future. Their classic walls reflect no warming impulse, 
no quickening, vital force to the life-blood of the nation. The 
dust is settling upon the brow of New England, and Concord 
philosophy has discovered no way to prevent its accumula- 
tion. Public buildings in the East, built with drafts upon the 
national Treasury, are eclipsed in magnificence and grandeur 
in the West—from contributions from the same source. 

The opportunity is now open for New England to check for 
the time being her waning prestige—by cultivating social, po- 
litical, and commercial relations with Canada. Her markets 
are at our doors, and we are invited to enter and possess them 
with the products of our mechanical skill and industries. We 
should petition Congress to remove the trade barriers between 
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the two governments, and no time should be lost in the effort. 
The opportunity is grand, and the prize worth the effort to se- 
cure it. Commercial union or annexation once secured with 
Canada, a balance-wheel of political power will be added to 
steady our commerce and accelerate the moving wheels of our 
industries. It is time for New England to wake up to a realiz- 
ing sense of facts that are crowding it to the wall. Though we 
may not expect or hope to recover the lost vantage-ground 
we once enjoyed, we may by timely effort secure some moor- 


ings while the tide sweeps on. 


L. E. Munson. 


New Haven, Conn. 





SURVIVAL OF THE STRONGEST. 
I. THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRISIS. 


OR nearly a century the Boers have tried to get beyond the 
scope of British rule, but England in her march of terri- 
torial conquest has raised the Union Jack over the land that 
the Boers had hoped to enjoy in peace and independence. 
The sturdy Dutch settlers of southern Africa have simply 
asked that they be permitted to enjoy the right of governing 
themselves. They have desired peace, and rather than take 
up arms against the English, whom they consider invaders of 
their territory, they have twice “treked” over the plains and 
the mountains of South Africa until they settled in the Trans- 
vaal, which was at the time of their arrival a wilderness in- 
habited by savage tribes and wild beasts. These pioneers of 
civilization in interior Africa, by their courage, subjugated 
the savages and drove out the animals; but in this, their final 
home, they were not long permitted to remain free from the 
English, whom they had learned to hate and consider their 
common enemy—for in 1877 Sir T. Shepstone proclaimed 
the Transvaal British territory. The Boers did not longer de- 
sire to be hewers of wood and carriers of water for the Eng- 
lish; so, rather than again “trek” further north, they rose in 
arms against the English in 1880 and secured their independ- 
ence the following year. 

The responsibility for the present war in South Africa rests 
on England. She has no business in that country, and the 
attempt to crush out the life of the little Transvaal Republic 
will ever remain a blot on England’s escutcheon. I state this 
from actual knowledge of the country and its conditions; as I 
have traveled in every section of South Africa, from Cape 
Town to the northern border of Matabeland. 

In order thoroughly to understand the causes leading to the 
present difficulty, a brief résumé of the history of the Dutch 
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in South Africa is necessary, so that the reader may judge for 
himself who is right in this great contest. It was in 1648 that 
a Dutch shipwrecked crew spent six months near the spot 
where now stands the city of Cape Town. They tilled the soil 
and raised good crops. When they returned to Hoiland, those 
sailors told the story of their sojourn in South Africa, and as 
a result of their experience three vessels were despatched to 
Cape Town in 1652 by the Dutch East India Company, under 
the command of Jan Van Riebeek. A large number of emi- 
grants went out with these vessels. When the party left Hol- 
land, the leader of the expedition was instructed to build a fort 
and hospital there, and above all to raise vegetables, so that 
the ships of Holland might find a resting-place on the way to 
India and be able to secure fresh provisions. The colony grew 
and the Dutch cultivated the soil—a thing that the British have 
never attempted to do in that country. The Hollanders who 
went out to Africa were of the humbler classes, with few ties 
in their native land. 


In 1689, the Dutch colony was added to by the arrival of 
three hundred French Huguenots—a part of those who had 
taken refuge in Holland after the revocation edict of Nantes 


by Louis XIV. They were men and women of culture, and of 
a much higher stamp than the previous settlers. These Hugue- 
nots intermarried with the Dutch, and it is largely from them 
that the present Boers of Africa derive their fighting qualities. 
These people led a wild life, but in all their trials they rigidly 
kept to the Bible and worshiped God. England, when war 
broke out between her and Holland in 1781, attempted to seize 
Cape Colony, but retired when it was found that a large French 
foi e was prepared to aid the Dutch. 
[In 1795 an English expedition secured an entrance into the 
,‘ luntry, and it remained under British rule until 1802, when it 
returned to the Batavian Republic. In 1806, when war again 
broke out, the English sent out a strong force to the Cape and 
recaptured it. From this time dates the beginning of the 
troubles between the Boers and the English that find their cul- 
mination in this war. It was not until 1814 that England made 
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a permanent colony of the Cape. The Boers were ruled with 
a high hand, and when in 1834 the British Parliament passed 
a statute abolishing slavery in all British colonies and award- 
ing a sum of $100,000,000 as compensation to the slave-owners, 
a roar of discontent was raised among the Dutch of the Cape. 
This was heightened when the fact became known that but 
$15,000,000 had been assigned to the Cape, which sum was 
much less than the value of the thirty-nine thousand negroes 
held in bondage. On this account many of the farmers lost 
the bulk of their property. Had England at that time treated 
the Cape Dutch with the same degree of justice in the payment 
of slaves as was meted out to the English in other colonies, it is 
probable that the present difficulties in South Africa would not 
have materialized. But the old Dutch settlers chafed under 
this state of affairs. After thoroughly considering the mat- 
ter it was decided best to leave Cape Colony and move beyond 
the scope of British rule. 

The Boers never again attempted to acquire slaves in any 
of the territories where they settled. It was in 1836 that tke 
great “trek” took place, when ten thousand families with all 
their belongings began the march from Cape Colony. It was 
impossible for this vast number to travel in a body, as their 
cattle would not have sufficient forage. They broke into 
squads, but all going to a common rendezvous previously 
agreed on. The march of this vast concourse of settlers into 
the African wilderness had many romantic and exciting inci- 
dents. A few remained in the Orange Free State, but a larger 
number settled in the present Natal Colony under the leader- 
ship of that valiant Boer and the father of South African re- 
publics, Andries Pretorius. Their battles with the Zulus were 
many and exciting; but the crowning feat of arms came when 
Pretorius, with 470 men, on December 16, 1838, boldly at- 
tacked 12,000 Zulus under King Dingaan on the banks of the 
Umhlatoozi River. After a battle of several hours the Zulus 
were completely routed, leaving 3,000 dead on the field. This 
is the greatest feat of arms recorded in the annals of South 
Africa. 
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In 1840 the Boers declared Natal an independent Dutch Re- 
public; but from this place they were turned out by the Brit- 
ish, and the country was declared a part of the Queen’s domain 
in 1843. Once more the Boers turned their eyes northward 
(in 1847), this time “treking” over the Drakensberg Moun- 
tains and settling in the Transvaal—which means across the 
Vaal River. Once more the Boers tried to form a government 
of their own, declaring the Transvaal to be an independent 
government, with Andries Pretorius as the president. For 
the first time in the history of these people, England (on May 
23, 1849) recognized their government. For twenty-eight 
vears they were permitted to rule the land that they had with 
difficulty made habitable; but in 1877 Sir T. Shepstone, the 
3ritish resident minister at Pretoria, declared that the Trans- 
vaal was annexed to Great Britain. Thus once more the Boers 
found themselves under the rule of their bitterest foe. But 
there was a determination that there should be no more “trek- 
ing ;” that the only thing to do was to take up arms against the 
English and fight for their land—since they might as well die 
fighting as subduing savage natives and wild beasts: only for 
the English to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 

It was at this time that Paul Kruger, then fifty-two years of 
age, came to the front and with the aid of General Joubert and 
W. M. Pretorius, son of the first president of the Transvaal, 
organized the rebellion against the English. The result of the 
Boer war of 1880-’81 is too well known to require mention 
here—with the exception that the British thought that they 
would defeat the Transvaalers within a month; but the peculiar 
part of the whole affair was that the Boers did not lose a battle, 
and their achievement in defeating the forces of General 
George Cooley at Majuba Hill is one of the great battles of 
history. The defeat of General Cooley resulted in the Boers’ 


securing their independence once more. Such was their career 


up to the latter part of 1881. 

There would never have been another attempt on the part of 
England to meddle with the Boers or their affairs had it not 
been for the fact that large deposits of gold were found in the 
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Transvaal. When the immense wealth of the Johannesburg 
mines was fully known in England there was a concerted 
movement to find some means by which the Transvaal could 
again be brought under the scope of England’s rule; but the 
memory of the affair of Majuba Hill made the English cau- 
tious. From experience it was known that the Boers were 
fighters. Diplomacy was tried, but old “Oom” Paul Kruger 
at every move made by the English statesmen checkmated 
them, until it was realized that it was a most difficult task. 
One of the charges made aga:nst the Boers ‘s that they are 
non-progressive. The fact is, it is the English who have been 
non-progressive. During all the years that they have been 
upon the land they have made no effort to till the soil; they 
have not raised a manufactory in the country; all their large 
towns—Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Dur- 
ban—are nothing more than trading posts: mere sutlers’ camps. 
Natal Colony has been bountifully blessed by Nature. The 
mere turning of the soil will raise a fine crop—‘“tickle it with 
a hoe and it will iaugh with a bountiful harvest ;” but not the 
least effort have the English made by their own muscles to till 
this Eden of South Africa. Instead, the British who settled 
there had practically a slavery code passed by which English 
settlers could at starvation wages hire “coolies’” from East 
India for a term of five years. During that period those hire- 
lings could not leave the farm of their master without a permit. 
These poor East Indians could be placed on the whipping-post 
at the will of their temporary owner. Such was the “progress- 
ive” condition of the English in Natal. It appears that a 
different stamp of Englishman has gone out to Africa than to 
any of the other British colonies. In Australia, where | have 
traveled extensively, the English people are a hard-working 
class, and have in many instances made a garden out of a 
desert ; but the English that one sees in South Africa are the 
most arrogant and pretentious beings that one would care to 
meet. It is considered by them a disgrace to work. While 
stopping at the Central Hotel, Durban, Natal, during the lat- 
ter part of 1894, the proprietor’s daughter, after I had told 
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her of the dangerous fever at Delagoa Bay, said: “We are 
always afflicted with a fever in Natal.” 

“Pray, what kind is it?” I asked. 

“The lazy fever,” she promptly replied. 

Never were truer words spoken. The fruits of that coun- 
try are going to rot because the English are too careless and 
indolent to pick them. But they import jams from England. 
It would never do to plant fruit and pick it—that would be 
too menial an occupation. The officials of the Natal railway 
told me when I asked them concerning white labor in the 
colony that it was impossible to get the white people to work— 
it was considered a disgrace to labor. 

In Cape Colony there are tens of thousands of acres of 
prickly pears growing wild. They make excellent preserves. 
All Nature asks is that the offering placed at the disposal of 
the inhabitants be gathered; but not the least effort is made 
to use this fine fruit. All the vegetables in the British African 
colonies are cultivated by the Dutch, Natives, Coolies, and 
Chinamen. I relate these facts in order that the reader may 
understand how little the British settlers have done to develop 
South Africa. 

On the other hand, the English have been master hands in 
that country at grabbing territory that is rich with precious 
metal. Take the diamond mines of Kimberley, for instance, 
located in Griqualand West. Previous to the discovery of 
diamonds in 1876, this was a part of the Orange Free State. 


When the importance of the mines was recognized by the Eng- 
lish, there was a concerted effort to add the territory to Cape 
Colony, and this was done in 1879, without the least show of 
justice. The property on which are located the rich mines was 
the farm of an old Boer named De Beers. He was paid a small 
sum by the Cape government, the British flag was hoisted over 


Kimberley, and to the De Beers’s Company was given a per- 
petual lease of the diamond mines. . 

When gold was found in Johannesburg in 1884, several 
Englishmen went to the field; but they could not make the ore 
pay. After the failure of the Cornishmen, a number of Aus- 
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tralians went to the Transvaal mines; but they had no better 
success than their English brethren. It was not until 1886, 
when the Rothschilds sent out Hamilton Smith, an American 
mining expert, the man that engineered the Anaconda copper- 
mine deal of Montana for the Rothschilds, that any progress 
was made in the development of the Johannesburg mines. 
Had it not been for him, it is very probable that the Rand would 
be unknown to-day and that the English would not care any- 
thing about the Boer country. Where the Englishmen failed 
the Americans made a huge success. It is a noteworthy fact 
that all the great mines of the Transvaal are in charge of 
American managers. It is from the date of the success of 
these mines that the trouble of Kruger began, and the whole 
key to the present situation was at once made manifest. Brit- 
ishers flocked to the Transvaal at the rate of about a thousand 
a week. The cities of Cape Town and Natal vied with each 
other for the Johannesburg trade, which amounts to nearly 
$70,000,000 annually. After the English had been at the Rand 
some time and their numbers had grown to about thirty thou- 
sand, every scheme was tried to engender a dispute—so that 
England might step in and secure the rich gold-fields, which 
are said to contain in sight $50,000,000,000 worth of the 
precious metal. I have heard it openly expressed on the 
streets of Johannesburg that the mines were too good a thing 
for the Boers to have. 

There came a demand for the right to vote. “We pay the 
taxes, and we should have the privilege to say how we shall 
be governed,” was the Englishman’s cry. Had the Trans- 
vaal government granted the demand, the country within two 
years would have been annexed to Cape Colony by the Eng- 
lish representatives elected. President Paul Kruger well un- 
derstood the purpose back of the popular-franchise movement, 
and he promptly put his foot on it. On the surface, the merits 
of the case seem to be on the side of the English; and to those 
who do not fully understand the situation the Boers acted very 
unjustly in refusing the appeals of those who pay the taxes. 
Self-preservation is the first law of Nature, whether in the life 
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of a nation or an individual. We have seen it illustrated in 
the United States, when the law was passed closing the doors 
of this land against the Chinese and denying them the rights 
of citizenship. But it will at once be said that the Chinamen 
do not want to make this country their permanent home, for 
as soon as they have secured means they will go back to China 
with their wealth and spend it there. It is exactly the same 
with the Englishmen in the Transvaal: as soon as they have 
made enough to go back to England to live at ease they shake 
the dust of the Boer country from their feet. No white person 
goes there with the intention of making the land the permanent 
home of his family. The best interests of any country are not 
safe in the hands of those who simply visit it as a set of specu- 
lators and leave as soon as they have made their fortune. 


To have granted the right of voting to the English would 


mean that the Boers would be willing to give to them by peace- 
ful methods that which they were not able to secure by force 
of arms. There certainly could be no complaint about the 
taxation of the mines, for the mining laws of the Transvaal 
are based on the mining laws of the Western States of this 
country and were drawn up by John Hays Hammond, the 
American who received so much notoriety during the Jameson 
Raid, in the latter part of 1895. ‘When the franchise question 
came up, the Englishmen appealed to the home government. 
Here comes the most peculiar part of the whole business. 
England demanded that the Britishers be given the right to 
vote. Why should Britishers be given the right to vote in a for- 
eign land? They would not be Britishers if they had acquired 
that right, for they would be forced to swear allegiance to the 
Transvaal government. The moment that they have per- 
formed that act, they pass beyond the pale of British protec- 
tion, and it is no further concern of England what becomes 
of them. It is a rather peculiar process for England to en- 
courage her subjects to alienate themselves from the Queen, 
and the method becomes more dark in its workings when we 
find the British government demanding rights for those who 
are foreigners to its rule. The fact is that the English in the 
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Transvaal desire to have the privilege of voting in the Trans- 
vaal and at the same time retain their fealty to the British 
Crown. Can any one blame the Boers for the stand they have 
taken when such a state of affairs existed? Is it not rather 
peculiar that none of the Americans of the Rand find fault with 
the Boer rule, or dema~d the right to vote? They are per- 
fectly satisfied to make money in the country and return when 
they have secured the necessary amount to supply their wants 
at home. 

Suppose that Kruger were to have given the English the 
right to vote, what would be the result when 100,000 English- 
men were arrayed against about 70,000 Boers at the polls? It 
would only be a short time before the Boers would have noth- 
ing to say in the country that they made habitable by heroic 
sacrifices and in which they had to win their independence by 
shot and shell. 

It was is. the latter part of 1893 that Sir Henry Lock, then 
Governor of Cape Colony and the High Commissioner of 
South Africa, went to Pretoria for a conference with Kruger 
regarding the rights of the Uitlander. The word “English” 
was dropped on this occasion. In silence Kruger listened to 
Sir Lock, and that gentleman thought that he had the old Boer 
in a tight place ; but President Kruger said: 


“The English came to the Transvaal of their own free will. 
No one asked them to come, and if the laws of this country do 
not suit them they are at perfect liberty to return. They came 
here because they could make more money than they could in 
their own land. While they are here I shall extend all pro- 
tection to their lives and property in the same manner as is 
granted to the Boers. They shall be taxed no more and no less, 
but they must obey the laws of this land. I repeat, if our 
method does not suit them they may return at once, as they are 
not prisoners.” 


This manner of argument was too much for Sir Henry Lock, 
and nothing came of the conference regarding the franchise. 
During my sojourn at Johannesburg, nearly every Amer- 
ican there was opposed to the demands of the English. It was 
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too plainly seen that the purpose of the agitation was simply 
a scheme to grab from a weak republic the richest gold-fields in 
the world. The English of the Rand organized a rifle corps 
and drilled at Orange Grove, about five miles from Johan- 
uesburg. The object was when the crucial moment came to 
aid in striking a blow against the Boer government; but old 
“Oom” Paul kept a close watch on them and had forts built 
on the hillsides overlooking Johannesburg. It was on the re- 
quest of the Englishmen at the Rand that Jameson attempted 
his raid. The Britishers at the gold-fields had promised to aid 
the raiders, but they were soon cowed by the Boers. 

The Transvaalers are content to till the soil and let the Eng- 
lish take the gold out of the mines. All they ask is that they 
be left alone in the country that is theirs by right of occupa- 
tion and by conquest. They want the privilege to rule their 
land, raise crops, and be a nation unto themselves. The ways 
of the English are foreign to them, and those from England 
are their bitterest foes. 

It is hard for the Englishmen to forget the defeat of Majuba 
Hill, coming as it did at the hands of a people that were looked 
upon with contempt. But, in the face of the so-called misrule 
of the Boers and i.eir oppression of foreigners and natives, in 
1894 the English government turned over to the Transvaal the 
whole of Swaziland. The Swazis were not amenable to Brit- 
ish rule and caused a great deal of trouble. It was hoped that 
the Swazis would rebel against the Boers, and that this would 
serve as a pretext to interfere in Transvaal affairs; but, 
to the surprise of English statesmen, after a few brushes 


with the Boers the Swazis settled down and became docile 
subjects. 


To the unprejudiced mind the right is on the side of the 
Boers in this contest, and I know that they will fight to the 
death for the liberty of their land ; but I have little hope of their 
ultimate victory. Still, it is a grand display of courage to see 
so small a nation defying one of the greatest powers in the 
world. 

If the Boers be deprived of their government solely because 
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of rich mines, it will be one of the most unjust acts of England 
and a disgrace to the British nation. 
Joun E. Owens. 
Allegheny, Pa. 


II. ANGLo-SAxon ETHICS. 


HE article on “English Ethics,” by the Hon. W. J. Corbet, 
M.P., in THE ARENA for October, prompts me to say 
something on the general subject of which that is a particular 
branch. However indefensible the conduct of the British peo- 
ple, or government, may be in their treatment of the weaker 
nations that have come in their way, something more ought to 
be said that will appear to an Englishman a little more fair 
in the indictment preferred against them. 
The nations that the English have dealt with in the way of 


conquest have usually been low, barbarous, degraded, and 


cruel ; and their conquerors have only treated them after their 
own fashion. Again, it is certain that wherever the British 
flag has been raised over a sub;ugated people the condition of 
that people has been improved by it. 

I do not purpose to discuss tiie character of English ethics 
by contrast with the morals of the natious whose governments 
they have supplanted, but ratiie: to place 4 English and 
American ethics by the side of the pure stane 4d of morals laid 
down by the Founder of Christianity. at standard of 
morals is established and fixed in these formularies: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” “Love your enemies; do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that persecute 
you and despitefully use you.” “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
That is Christianity. It is the foundation of all true ethics. It 
is the only rule of perfectly good moral conduct. No moral 
character that does not conform to the rules of moral action 
implied in these formulas can be perfectly good. No code of 
honor that disregards these principles is a true rule of hon- 
orable life. 
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But the moral code of both England and the United States 
is: “Keep all you have got; get all you can; do not stop to con- 
sider the condition or the wants of anybody else.” It is the 
universal game of competition, whereby every man is sup- 
posed to look out for his own particular good, and to expect 
everybody else to do the same. This is not Christianity any 
more than England’s assuming imperial authority over the na- 
tions of Asia and forcing them into submission are Christianity. 

The United States, in making war upon the inhabitants of 
Luzon to establish imperial dominion over them, departs en- 
tirely from the principle of Christianity. This principle is 
the same as adopting the maxim concerning the evolution of 
the non-intelligent part of creation—the survival of the fittest— 
and applying it to human beings whom God created in his own 
image and requires to love and help one another. The maxim 
would be more true to the false ethics of our time if it were 
stated in this form: the survival! of the strongest, the most cun- 
ning, or the most successful. This principle may work in the 
evolution of brutes, but it is not suited to intelligent beings 
whose highest state is that of love for one another. Out of it 
come almost all the crimes committed by man against his fel- 
low-man—all murders, robberies, cheating, deceptions, and 
every other crime by which individuals take the good of this 
life away from others and use it for their own benefit. When 
a selfish man actuated by this principle sees another having 
any good that he covets for himself, he gets it if he can. If he 
is the stronger he takes it by force, unless restrained by fear 
of the consequences of his act. If he dare not take it by 
force, his next resort is to steal it. If that appears too dan- 
gerous on account of the laws by which society protects itself, 
then he contrives by cheating, fraud, or by taking advantage of 
the ignorance or necessities of him who has it—as Jacob did 
with Esau, his brother—to get it in some other way. As- 
sassination is but the extreme measure employed by persons 
that desire to get the good that others possess and convert it to 
their own benefit. 


The natural and right development of the human mind is 
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that in which a man appreciates another’s happiness and de- 
sires that he should have whatever good he is capable of. 
These right feelings forbid him to take any good thing from 
another without rendering a full equivalent. One actuated by 
such feelings fully recognizes another’s rights, and he regards 
them as sacredly as he does his own. If all men had such feel- 
ings toward their fellow-men, there would be an end of that 
grasping selfishness by which men living under our boasted 
civilization take the good things of life away from others. If 
only a controlling majority of them had such feelings, the 
minority would be regarded as criminals and restrained. It 
is on account of the general selfishness of mankind that in- 
justice prevails in every circle of society, and “man’s inhu- 
manity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” 

Nature produces all things necessary for the comfort of 
mankind, in the rough, requiring only the exertion of skill and 
labor to fit them for use. We can have no reasonable objec- 
tion to a man’s owning and appropriating to his own use 
whatever he produces by his own labor; but justice demands 
that, when one man claims to own and use what another has 
produced by his labor, he must render to him an equivalent of 
equal value for it. It is an undeniable fact that in all civilized 
nations not more than two-thirds or three-fourths of the popu- 
lation perform any labor in the production of the things neces- 
sary for their comfort. The remaining minority live on other 
people’s labors. A worse feature of the case is that those who 
do not labor, and consequently produce nothing, have a great 
deal more than those who work. Every one who labors pro- 
duces not only what he gets for his own support, but as much 
more that somebody else gets and consumes. A perfect state 
of society is one in which all who are capable of laboring should 
work and produce all that is necessary for their own support 
and enough more to supply the wants of those who are inca- 
pable of labor. 

How does it happen that so large a proportion of the popu- 
lation who are capable of labor, but remain idle and produce 
nothing, get so much of the products of other people’s labors? 
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Do they give it to them voluntarily? Not at all. They con- 
trive by ways innumerable, “by ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain,” to get possession of what other men have earned. 
That is the ethics of the civilization of our times. This sys- 
tem is as much a crime against the rights of man as any of the 
crimes that are commonly recognized as such. The vast num- 
bers who earn nothing, but possess the greater part of what 
other men earn ; those who are proud of their soft, white hands, 
gracefully rounded limbs, and rotund bodies ; those who meas- 
ure out the years of a jolly life, unwhipped of justice and un- 
rebuked by public sentiment; the drones of society, consuming 
the best honey in the hive for which they pay nothing—these 
are really the worst criminals among men, far more despica- 
ble than the homeless tramp who begs a cold lunch at our back 
door, or the wretch who pines in jail for stealing a loaf of 
bread. 

But the most disheartening thing of all is to see how the very 
fountains of popular ethics are corrupted. Legislatures fail 
to contrive a system of statutory law to define the duties of 
man to his fellow-man. The judiciary is too blind to see the 
equities of fair dealing. And, worst of all, the pulpit—whose 
chief and almost only duty is to impress upon the minds of peo- 
ple a sense of the obligation of every man to do to others as he 
would that others should do to him—uses all the arts of elo- 
quence and sophistry to obscure this plainest of truths and 
make it appear that a man may conduct his business on the 
purely selfish principles of this world and be acceptable to God, 
who requires all men to love one another as each one does him- 
self. The man of millions who never earned a dollar is wel- 
come to the best seat in the fashionable church, while the hard- 
worked mechanic and farmer are given back seats—lest the 
odor of the sweat and dust of their honest toil should pollute 
the sanctity of aristocratic refinement. The false and crim- 
inal ethics of our artificial civilization has no more Christian- 
ity in it than England’s cruel system of oppressing weaker na- 
tions that venture to resist her lust of power and greed of gain. 

Joun A. WELLS. 
N. J. 


Bernardsville 




















WHEN WILL THE WAR CEASE? 


ANY are wontlering when this trouble in the Philippines 
will end. Great reenforcements are being sent—bat- 
tle-ships and thousands of men are leaving the United States 
to-day for the seat of war. Under different circumstances it 
would be a foregone conclusion that, with such a force as is 
now gathered at Manila, the insurrection of Aguinaldo would 
soon be subdued. There are, however, some underlying ele- 
ments in this war that will most certainly prolong the struggle. 
In the first place, the Filipinos are inured to the climate ; they 
understand the topography of the country, and can live on half 
the amount of food necessary to a white man; and—what is 
of the most importance—they hold the land. Our forty battle- 
ships will be of great use in the vicinity of cities like Iloilo, 
Manila, and Dugapan; but they will be utterly ineffective in 
establishing a blockade of the island of Luzon, much less of 
all the islands in the archipelago. There must be in the neigh- 
borhood of five thousand miles of seacoast in the twenty prin- 
cipal islands. To maintain a close watch upon every port and 
bay and crinkle of the wrinkled coast, the entire navies of 
America and England would scarce suffice. You cannot bom- 
bard a whole landscape with a navy. A Carabao plow work- 
ing for half an hour a day for the same time would have made 
a far greater change in the landscape of the little village of 
Parafiaque than did the cannon of the “Monadnock,” which al- 
most daily for six weeks flung shot and shell into the village. 
It was the same at Malabon and Bacoor. The navy will drive 
back the insurgents for a few miles from the coast, blockade 
a few of the larger towns, and that is all that it can ever do. 
The filibusters of Japan and Hong Kong will continue to ply 
their profitable trade as before. 
The army of sixty-five thousand will have to be increased to 
at least a hundred thousand before we can garrison the prin- 
cipal towns of Luzon. When we have the towns properly 
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garrisoned and Aguinaldo’s army scattered or destroyed, we 
shall have to keep our army there to enforce peace. We can- 
not depend upon the “amigos,” because almost a hundred per 
cent. of them are loyal to their country’s cause. They see the 
great American land syndicates getting ready to swallow up 
their homes and to evict them from their lands. The “holy 
orders” have been odious to the people of Luzon; yet they have 
only charged as rent for an acre of land about three cents a 
year. Near the La Loma church the rent was less than a 
dollar an acre. The Tagals are not short-sighted enough to 
believe that a change of taskmasters will benefit them. They 
can make a living now without being driven like slaves, and 
they feel that, as the victims of amateur colonization schemes, 
the future has for them no hope nor star. So that from the 
ten millions of people in the islands we may expect nothing but 
bitter and relentless race war and hatred. 

During my stay in Manila I became acquainted with the 
brother of Aguinaldo’s present secretary. This man was an 


“amigo” working in the palace, yet he had the bitterest preju- 


dice against the Americans. After I had gained his confi- 
dence he told me his real sentiments. I do not give his namie, 
not wishing to injure him; but the following was the substance 
of what he said to me: 


“For America to attack the Filipinos is for a Carabao bull 
to attack a child. I work for the Americans because in that 
way I can better help to overturn their rule. I want to learn 
a few: civilized arts, so that with my people I can turn them to 
advantage in our future wars with the Americans. You are 
a nation of supreme thieves—you rob us worse than the Span- 
iards, because you have better guns with which to collect your 
infamous taxes. You will never conquer the Tagals. We will 
waste and wither you with the expenditures of ruinous wars. 
My theory is: ‘Make peace with the Americans till we have 
learned the arts of civilized war—then drive your oppressors 
into the sea.” Our homes were pure—your soldiers polluted 
them. Our people could live under Spain; but you Americans 
have taxed the heart-blood of the people. You are vampires, 
and the curse of God will follow you till your proud Republic 
falls into a sea of blood.” 
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This man reflects the sentiment of many in the Philippines 
who declare that with the conquest or death of Aguinaldo the 
bonds of patriotism will be tightened and the nation will be 
unified. The Visayans and the Tagalogs believe they can unite 
and dominate the archipelago. They have lost all faith in 
America and are waiting sullenly for their revenge. “Who are 
these Americans,” Aguinaldo is reported as saying, “who are 
constantly prating about liberty—who have crowded into our 
islands and are standing between us and our freedom, as the 
Spaniards did for centuries?” Aguinaldo is also reported to 
have said, when the treaty of peace was signed with Spain, 
that America has bought a fifty years’ war for twenty million 
dollars. These expressions find a ready response in the hearts 
of Malays throughout the archipelago. I interviewed Presi- 
dent Llorente, of the island of Cebu. At first he said he was 
thoroughly in favor of the American position; but when I 
asked him to define just what he expected the Americans to do, 
he answered, “Give us independence with a protectorate.” 
Llorente is the best man in Cebu, and has been made a judge of 
the supreme court in Manila by General Otis. On the steamer 
coming home there were three Filipinos, one of them (Ramon 
Lacson) the son or nephew of the president of Negros. At 
first he was very cauticus and said he thought the 
American government was good and that the govern- 
ment of Aguinaldo was bad. When, however, I © asked 
him if he thought Negros should be annexed to the United 
States, he replied: “Oh, no; that would be very bad. All we 
want is independence, with the American fleet in Filipino 
waters ; and for this we are willing to pay out of the customs.” 
The boy Lacson undoubtedly reflects his father’s opinions. 
But this Sefior Lacson and this Sefior Llorente are quoted as 
being in favor of the colonial or annexation arrangement, 
whereas they are seen by these interviews to be absolutely op- 
posed to any such thing. 

From the foregoing facts it is evident that the war-ships 
and the soldiers alone will not be able to close this war. It will 
require diplomacy of the very highest type to make a lasting 
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peace. Very little short of entire independence will bring 
peace to the distracted islands. Perhaps an arrangement of 
the archipelago into three governments will be the first feasible 
plan to put in operation. Thus the Tagalogs who dominate 
Luzon and the northern islands could be formed into a sepa- 
rate government, making all the officers in the government 
Filipinos and retaining the American consular courts, as we 
formerly did in Japan. In the central group of islands the 
Visayans are predominant. They could be formed into a gov- 
ernment with the capitol at Cebu or Iloilo. The same arrange- 
ment could be made with them as with the Tagals. In the 
south the Morros have complete control. Our present arrange- 
ment with the sultan of Sulu, to whom we pay a bribe of five 
thousand a year that he may keep the peace, though not very 
exalting to us, is still perhaps the best that can be done there 
for the present. By our treaty with the sultan we recognize 
both polygamy and slavery in Mindanao and the Sulu archi- 
pelago. The Morros have complete control of their own gov- 
ernment and have their own citizens tried in courts composed 
exclusively of native judges. Americans and foreigners will 
be tried by an American court in the possessions of the sultan. 
These divisional governments will have to be established any- 
way, no matter whether we annex the islands or give them back 
to the inhabitants. 

In time it will undoubtedly be possible to unite the entire 
group under one government at Manila. Such men as General 
Wood or Theodore Roosevelt—men that cannot be bribed on 
the one hand nor hoodwinked by their subordinates on the other 
—would have a greater influence on the islanders than all the 
American navy and the entire Yankee army. No amount of 
military exhibition will ever make the Tagalogs either love or 
fear us. The whole people have been hurt and injured in their 
national feelings, and it will take many years to eradicate the 
bitter prejudices the war has stirred up.. Better than send- 
ing a vast conquering army would be to publish in every 
town and village of the archipelago this notice, or one similar 


to it: 
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“The Americans have taken these islands and will establish 
government in them. There shall be no CEDULAS PERSONALES. 
There will be no taxes until we can establish such taxes as the 
Americans pay in their own towns and villages. Spanish laws 
are no more. Church will be separate from State. The friars 
and Filipino people shall receive equal justice from the Ameri- 
can government. No spies, no informers, no traitors wanted.” 

Negotiation is what the insurgents have wanted ever since 
the war broke out. Otis says, “Nothing but unconditional 
surrender.” That might be very well in the case of North and 
South, but these people feel (I think justly) that they were 
never disloyal to America—simply because they never be- 
longed to America. The only people that have any sovereignty 
to sell are the people who own the country. The Filipinos 
never sold the country to us. It is like Wallace and Scot- 
land. Wallace said he could not have been disloyal to Eng- 
land because he never was a subject of England. I feel, of 
course, that this opposition to American rule may come from 
a few smart, ambitious youths who want to use it for financial 
ends. Yet they have imbued the whole Malay nation and fired 
it with patriotism. So, while we have the might to whip a 
thousand Aguinaldos, the question is, Have we the right to say 
to him, “Unconditional surrencer”? From the point of view 
of these people (knowing well that they are not yet quite fit 
for self-government), we must still admit that we are the army 
of Xerxes and they are the Lacedemonians. The Dutch have 
lost 300,000 soldiers in trying to conquer the Malays of 
Sumatra. 

I think wise men begin to see that Aguinaldo can keep up 
this fight indefinitely. Even while I write I hear the news of 
bigger fighting than ever and heavy losses sustained by the 
enemy, with the same fortitude that was shown at Bannockburn 
and Valley Forge. Many people who want to make money 
out of the government or out of the exploitation of the islands 
may flatter us that resistance is broken; but it is not. I have 
myself, on many a bloody skirmish-field, given water to the 
dying Filipinos and tied their broken and shattered limbs in a 
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rude way until the hospital corps came up. I have never seen 
in the face of any of Aguinaldo’s soldiers anything that had the 
remotest connection with fear. They look you straight in the 
eye—from eyes that are clouding—and dare to show you that 
they hate and despise you. 

It should also be said that many of the American soldiers 
are in sympathy with the Filipino contentions. I have met 
scores of volunteer soldiers and officers who were entirely out 
of sympathy with the war. The sentiment of the regular sol- 
diers we are sending there may be different, but it cannot differ 
so much that danger will not come from the love of fair play 
that dominates Americans of all classes. I was on the dock at 
Manila when the first colored regiment landed and talked with 
some of the negro soldiers. One young man told me that it 
was his firm determination not to kill or wound any Filipinos 
that he could help. He said: “Dese shyar folks is jes’ der 
same as our kullud folks was befo’ de war. I doan believe in 
fightin’ dese poor critters. I’se goin’ to do my duty as a soldier 
and shoot when I’se tole; but I ain’t goin’ to aim, you bet, un- 
less to save my own hide.” Just then the lieutenant ordered, 
“Company F, fall in!” and my colored friend lifted his heavy 
knapsack and shouldered his gun. As he went away thus bur- 
dened with the appurtenances of the civilized soldier I heard 
him remark to one of his comrades, “Dis shyar white man’s 
burden ain't all it’s cracked up to be.” 

I see no way out of this but the shameful necessity of forcing 
Aguinaldo to surrender.’ Then withdraw our army from the 
islands as rapidly as possible ; give entire home rule to the three 
great groups of islands, and keep our fleet in Manila Bay in 
force enough to preserve order. Help honestly the new re- 
public in its first attempt to walk, which will doubtless be at- 
tended by much stumbling and awkwardness. Make the Fili- 
pino republic pay us the twenty millions that we gave to Spain. 
Retain Manila as American territory—to place us on a strong 
footing for the trade of China. Have suzerainty only over the 

‘foreign affairs of the new republic for the time being. In 
everything be honest. PETER MACQUEEN. 
W. Somerville, Mass. 

















THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
I. ITS HOPEFUL FUTURE. 


HE trials through which France has passed in connection 
with the Dreyfus affair have given rise to numerous 
analyses of causative conditions in French government or social 
organization. Our English friends in particular seemingly 
await the approaching dissolution of the French Republic with 
a species of gloomy self-satisfaction—a satisfaction akin to 
that of the physician who has made his diagnosis of an incura- 
ble disease and looks forward with scientific interest to the in- 
evitable collapse. In the case of the Republic, the diagnosis 
has discovered two contributory causes: first, the existence of 
an overwhelming military spirit, brooking no opposition and 
tending to the destruction of republican forms; second, the 
inherent weakness of the government, either for good or evil, 
and hence the inability of ministries to act with energy in times 
of crisis. 

As to the militarism of the nation there can be no question ; 
but has it been proved that this constitutes a danger? The 
enormous expenditure, willingly borne by France, for the 
maintenance of a great army system was due, originally, to a 
national desire for revenge upon Germany. This system has 
been organized under, and developed by, the government of the 
Republic; and while the desire for revenge has lapsed into a 
determination to be prepared for any international complica- 
tion, no body of ministers has considered for a moment antag- 
onizing the military interests by a curtailment of expenses. 
Again, the French army is not a “standing” army in the old 
sense of the term. It is a constantly shifting body of some 
five hundred and fifty thousand men, yearly losing one-third 
of its members and adding an equal number. Such a body 
of men cannot possibly have that solidarity of interests that 
constitutes the political strength of a permanent organization. 
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But once, during the present century, has any change in gov- 
ernment or upheaval in social order had its origin in the 
French army, or in the military instincts of the French nation; 
and the one exception proves the rule, for the sudden substitu- 
tion of one government for another, upon the return of Bona- 
parte from Elba, was due to the enthusiasm for the person of 
their leader felt by the veteran soldiers of the Napoleonic 
armies—men who had spent the best years of their lives in the 
calling of arms and who knew no other pursuit. There may 
be factions at work in the army, striving to create an upheaval ; 
but until it is shown what these factions are and what strength 
they have, it is illogical to assume that the Republic is in 
danger merely because the military spirit is dominant in 
France. 

The chief prophecy of evil is based, however, upon the un- 
preparedness of the French government to deal with the fre- 
quent characteristic periods of excitement—a weakness due, it 
is claimed, to imperfections in the machinery of government. 
Attention has been directed in particular to the requirement of 
a majority vote in the election of Deputies, to the committee 
system of the Chamber of Deputies, and to the abuse of the 
custom of interpellations. Briefly stated, the arguments used 
are as follows: 

(1) The requirement of a majority vote in each electoral 
district often results, when there are more than two candidates, 
in the holding of secondary elections, in which the choice of 
the voter is limited to the two candidates receiving the highest 
vote at the previous election. The factions defeated at the 
first election are accused of selling their votes to the remaining 
contestants, for specific pledges of support. These pledges 
hamper the Deputy in rendering steady allegiance to his party 
in the legislature, and therefore make uncertain the support the 

Ainistry may depend upon for its measures. 

(2) The committees of the Chamber of Deputies are 
chosen by a mixed system of lot and election by the Chamber, 
rendering the political complexion of any particular committee 
a matter of chance. All bills, unless otherwise disposed of 
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by a majority vote of the Chamber, must pass through the 
hands of their appropriate committees. It follows that a com- 
mittee, the majority of whose members is opposed to the party 
in power, may greatly embarrass the Ministry in its efforts to 
pass a bill, and, while not absolutely all-powerful to prevent the 
enactment of a law, may so harass the Ministry by those arts 
of delay known to the legislator as to force the acceptance of 
an emasculated bill. Thus the Ministry is discredited. In a 
well-organized cabinet system of government, the Ministry 
should either itself do the work of committees or should have 
the steady and friendly cooperation of the standing commit- 
tees. Otherwise the government can neither fulfil its pledges 
nor act with vigor in critical periods. 

(3) By the custom of interpellation any member of the 
Chamber of Deputies is at liberty to question the Ministry on 
any point in legislation, administration, or general policy. 
When the privilege is exercised merely for the purpose of ob- 
taining information, no general debate is permitted and no 
vote is taken. When the Deputy takes advantage of the privi- 
lege to ask an unfriendly question, it becomes in effect a chal- 
lenge to the Ministry to defend itself for its action in the field 
specified. General debate ensues and motions are made by any 
or all of the various factions in the Chamber. The Ministry 
selects, from the list presented, the motion acceptable to it. 
Upon that motion the question is put, and upon the vote taken 
the fate of the Ministry hangs, on the theory of political re- 
sponsibility to a majority in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
motions presented during an interpellation are constructed with 
all manner of distinguishing clauses designed to catch the votes 
of as many factions as possible. Here, however, the Ministry 
has an equal chance with its avowed opponents. The real evil 
of the custom of interpellations lies in the unjust advantage 
given to the opposition in its ability to force a resignation upon 
some question of minor importance, when perhaps the general 
policy of the government is supported by the Chamber. The 
Deputy, brought face to face with a specific vote upon a specific 
question, loses sight of general policy in the anxiety to avert 
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criticism from himself. Since 1875 there have been twenty- 
seven Ministries, and of these fifteen have fallen upon interpel- 
lations, which, with a few exceptions, were directed toward 
some comparatively unimportant point in policy. Frequent 
change is inevitable under this abuse of the custom, and fre- 
quent change prevents strong government. The French sys- 
tem of interpellation had its origin in a period when Ministers 
were not politically responsible, and the unfriendly question 
was the only method of bringing public opinion to bear upon 
governmental action. Under such conditions its use was justi- 
fiable, but it has no rightful existence in the true parliamentary 
government. 

The majority vote for Deputies, the committee system, and 
the abuse of interpellations are all undoubtedly detrimental to 
the successful working of the Cabinet system in France, but 
they in no sense constitute causes. Rather, they are the points 
of weakness in French government by means of which the real 
cause manifests itself and becomes effective. The primal 
cause is in fact the inability of the French to divide into two 
great parties, steadily opposed to each other in policy and in 
the practise of government. Such a division is essential to the 
proper organization of responsible ministerial government ; for 
the true Cabinet system not only involves the responsibility of 
the Ministry to the majority of the representative body, but 
also requires that the majority shall faithfully support the 
Ministry so long as no unusual or unexpected change is made 
in the general trend of governmental policy. If French voters 
and politicians were organized into two great parties, the ma- 
jority vote required for Deputies would lose its importance, 
since secondary elections would rarely occur; the committee 
system would no longer greatly hamper Ministers, for the gov- 
ernment, confident of the support of a majority in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, could absolutely control the progress of legis- 
lation; while even interpellations would lose their terror and 
would serve only to determine the relative strength of govern- 
ment and opposition, or to furnish opportunity for forensic dis- 
play on the part of the ambitious Deputy. 
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Ever since the establishment of the present Republic the 
chief characteristic of French political organization has been 
the multiplicity of parties. Organization for political purposes 
is less thorough and much less effective in France than in other 
countries. The campaigns preceding general elections present 
the appearance of a number of distinct political battles in the 
different Departments, instead of a contest in each electoral 
district upon certain well-defined national issues. The can- 
didate for the House of Deputies, in his announcements and 
addresses to voters, does not dwell upon the great services that 
his party has rendered, or will render, to the nation; indeed, 
he avoids reference to any practical results that may be ex- 
pected to follow his election. His speeches are intended rather 
to indicate his own personal views upon theoretical systems of 
government, or upon the proper spheres for governmental ac- 
tivity. In short, he is not specific, and he is not held in check 
by any feeling of allegiance to party lines or party principles. 
Both the candidate and the voter are seemingly more interested 
in ideals of government than in every-day questions of policy. 

This emphasis upon the ideal in politics is in some small 
measure due to the tendency to idealization in all things, in- 
herent in the French nation; but to a much greater degree it is 
the result of the rapid changes in forms of government since 
the revolution of 1789. The old monarchy was superseded by 
the first republic, followed at comparatively short intervals by 
the consulate and first empire, the restored monarchy, the so- 
called constitutional monarchy, the second republic, and the 
second empire, until finally the third republic was reached. 
Each of these forms of government has its intense partizans 
who are hostile to any other form, and whose great desire is 
to overthrow that which exists in order to establish the only 
perfect and legitimate system. The natural result of this con- 
dition, and of the freedom from party control on the part of the 
individual Deputy, is that the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, instead of being separated upon ordinary political 
lines, are arranged in various divisions and subdivisions of 
Monarchist, Imperialist, Ultramontane, and Republican groups, 
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and that the leaders of one Rejublican faction, in order to win 
a victory over another Republican faction, must seek support 
from men whose cardinal principle is enmity to the very exist- 
ence of the Republic. Such support is never steady, and never 
to be depended upon; for the interest of the Monarchist is in 
his own party, and he upholds a Republican Ministry only so 
long as his own party interest is served. The system is utterly 
opposed to the proper working of parliamentary government, 
and while it lasts the existence of the Republic is, with justice, 
said to be in danger. 

Now, in what way is the present agitation over the Dreyfus 
case likely to affect the Republic? It is asserted that the dis- 
turbances in Paris and in other parts of France will probably 
culminate in a coup d'état in favor of a Bourbon, or possibly 
of a Bonapartist, dynasty. But the time is past in the present 
crisis when such a coup d'état could be successfully executed. 
Publicity is not a prerequisite of sudden and forcible changes 
in governments; it is rather the most serious obstacle en- 
countered by the political conspirator. In this case there has 
been too much talk and too little action. The history of 
France shows that the successful coup d’état requires a fair 
measure of secrecy, perfect organization, some degree of popu- 
lar discontent with the form of government, and entire control 
of a department of administration capable of using force 
against counter movements. It is difficult to see where the 
union of these elements is to be found in the present crisis. 
Of secrecy there is none; organization is uncertain; popular 
discontent is manifested against the acts of a Republican Min- 
istry, not against the forms of republican government; while 
the only department available to the conspirator is the army— 
and no one can pretend to speak with authority in regard to its 
attitude. All other departments of government are in the 
hands of the Ministry of the Republic; and, while that Minis- 
try is undeniably weakened by the dissensions of its supporters, 
the extreme centralization of French government renders any 
government, however constituted, a power to be reckoned with 
in the last resort. The Republic may, of course, commit sui- 
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cide; but it is impossible to believe that the legislature of 
France, a large majority of whose members are upholders of 
the republican form of government, will permit it to do so. 

Revolutions sometimes succeed where coup d’états fail. But 
here also, if history proves anything, the Monarchist meets an 
insuperable obstacle; for no revolution has been accomplished 
in France that did not propose, whether honestly or not, a 
betterment of the political position of the citizen. Even the 
restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, by the arms of Europe, 
purported to secure to the Frenchman a greater share in gov- 
ernment than he had realized under Napoleon. Monarchy 
can find no political advantage to offer to the citizen of the 
French Republic. 

“Add only that the French nation distinguishes itself among 
nations by the characteristic of excitability—with the good, 
but also with the perilous evil, which belongs to that.” So 
wrote Carlyle in concluding an examination of the conditions 
in France antecedent to the great revolution of 1789. The 
history of French politics in the present century indicates that 
this characteristic has been a constantly augmenting force in 
determining the rise and fall of governments. The excita- 
bility of the French is a factor always present in political agi- 
tations of whatever moment; always to be counted on; never 
to be measured or controlled; used successfully now and then 
by the demagogue, and by turns overwhelming him by its 
sudden reversal or gradual subsidence. It is an unknown 
force capable of destroying the best of governments, and of 
bringing to naught the most logical deduction. 

lf, however, the crisis in France do not prove fatal to the 
Republic, is it not possible to hope that it may result, ulti- 
mately, in an improved political organization—hence in an in- 
crease of strength to the Republic? The development of par- 
ties since 1875 offers strong argument for such an outcome. 
In the constitutional convention that governed France from 
1871 to 1875, the majority was opposed to the establishment 
of a Republic, and only consented to it when it became evi- 
dent that the various royalist factions could not agree upon a 
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candidate for the throne. Once established, the Republic 
gained strength, and in the first election under the new con- 
stitution a Republican majority was returned to the Chamber 
of Deputies; while the minority was divided among Bourbon 
Monarchists, Orleanist Monarchists, Bonapartists, and clerical 
Ultramontanes. The last party assumed an attitude of hos- 
tility to the Republic, but refused to ally itself definitely with 
any one of the Monarchist groups. The Bonapartist group 
has never been dangerous, for the memory of the disgraceful 
weakness of the second empire in the Franco-Prussian war is 
still too vivid to permit enthusiasm for the Napoleonic dynasty. 
Since the older Bourbon line became extinct, the adherents of 
a Bourbon monarchy have united in favor of the Orleanist 
branch. But this does not necessarily insure increased power 
for the Monarchists; for many a faithful supporter of the 
older line, remembering the treachery of Louis Phillipe in 1830, 
refused to enroll himself under a descendant of that prince, so 
that the strength of the united Monarchist party is numerically 
less than was that of the two factions. 

Little change took place in the relative importance of the 
various parties until 1887. In that year General Boulanger 
began his movement, a movement whose purposes are so 
shrouded in mystery as to render uncertain the exact results he 
desired to obtain. His method was that of the agitator who 
attempts to inflame the populace by indirect and vague at- 
tacks upon the existing government, and to create a personal 
following to be used as circumstances should direct. For a 
time the Ministry exhibited all the usual signs of timidity in 
times of crisis, but in the end, gaining courage, summarily 
put a stop to the agitation and by law made it impossible for 
any man to stand for election, as did Boulanger, in more than 
one electoral district at one time. The result of the Boulanger 
movement was ultimately favorable to the Republic. - 

It was in indirect rather than direct résults, however, that 
the Boulanger episode proved a benefit to the Republic. 
Whether justly or not, Boulanger was credited with intending 


the restoration of monarchy. Though the uncertainty that 
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veiled his purposes prevented the Monarchist party from 
committing itself to him, his failure inevitably resulted in dis- 
crediting that party. Under these circumstances the clericals 
in France, and at Rome, were forced to consider seriously 
whether the interests of the Church did not demand a change 
of policy for the Ultramontane party. The Church in France 
is in large measure directly dependent upon the government. 
The State pays the salaries, nominates the bishops, and con- 
firms all other appointments; and religious matters are inex- 
tricably interwoven with all political questions. By 1890 the 
feeling was widespread that further alliance with a discredited 
party would be folly; and in 1892 the Pope, with the approval 
of clerical gatherings in France, publicly announced that the 
Catholic Church was “not necessarily opposed to a republican 
form of government in France.” The effect was at once evi- 
dent in the Chamber of Deputies. Many members of the 
Right formed themselves into a group called the “Constitu- 
tional Right ;” that is, supporters of the Constitution, but con- 
servatives. Here, then, as a result of a crisis successfully 
passed through, was the beginning of a party that, with time, 
may bring about the organization of two great parties, united 
upon the form of the government but separated upon the log- 
ical and natural lines of division in parliamentary govern- 
ments ; namely, radical or conservative action in the treatment 
of governmental affairs. 

Is not the present crisis likely to result in a further strength- 
ening of the Republic and in a further improvement in the party 
system? The grounds for believing that the Republic will 
weather the storm have already been stated. If the Repub- 
lic does survive, it will undoubtedly be stronger than before; 
for time is on its side. At the moment when this is written, 
the Chamber of Deputies, upon one point at least—the Dreyfus 
case—has cast aside all factional lines and stands divided into 
two great parties. This division will not prove lasting, for it 
is based upon temporary causes; but the mere fact that a dis- 
tinct division upon a question of politics is possible is, in this 
case, an indication of good rather than evil. The national in- 
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terest in the attempt of Boulanger was but trivial in compari- 
sor with the interest centered upon the condemnation of Drey- 
fus; yet that attempt caused a decided improvement in political 
organization and brought into being a tendency to party di- 
vision on rational lines. The crisis of to-day, unless fatal to 
the Republic, will assuredly decrease the importance of the 
Monarchist and Anti-Republican groups, which have until now 
contained those elements best suited to the formation of a 
conservative party. If the hopelessness of the warfare upon 
the Republic is at last fully realized by the members of these 
groups, the opportunity should be excellent for a reorganiza- 
tion of parties. 

When, then, the present agitation shall have subsided, and 
the Republic shall have emerged, uninjured, from the ordeal, 
is it not reasonable to hope that the separation of parties will 
cease to be based upon the form of government; that gradually 
two great parties—one liberal, the other conservative—will 
come into existence; and that the Republic, by the rational bal- 
ance of these two parties, will at last acquire a true parliamen- 
tary system? Epnratm D. ADAMS. 

The University of Kansas. 
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II. Its INHERENT STABILITY. 


N the fourth of September, 1899, the French Republic 

had lived twenty-nine years, the longest by nine years 

of any form of government France has had since Louis XVI. 
died a victim of a revolution bequeathed to him by the mis- 
deeds of his ancestors and by his own entourage. When, on 


that Sunday afternoon a little more than a quarter of a century 


ago, Leon Gambetta proclaimed France a republic from the 
window of the historic Hotel de Ville, and thousands of voices 
greeted him with “Long live the Republic! Down with the 
Bonapartes!” statesmen and politicians shook their wise heads, 
as they do now, and predicted a very short life to that govern- 
ment which the most restless of city mobs had just acclaimed. 
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Their prophecies, however, have not been fulfilled, and the 
French Republic sees herself in her thirtieth year the friend 
and ally of the great Russian Empire, although we must admit 
she has had many evil days and has weathered many a storm. 
None of her Presidents have served their full term of office. 
M. Thiers was forced out by an anti-republican Assembly; 
Marshal MacMahon had to surrender an office that the Clerical 
party and monarchical intriguers attempted to warp to their 
evil intent ; Jules Grévy, it is true, served his first term, but he 
wrecked his second at its very beginning by misplaced confi- 
dence in an unscrupulous son-in-law ; Carnot, the martyr, fell 
shortly before the end of his term by the hand of an Italian 
assassin ; M. Perrier’s inglorious “coup de téte” needs no com- 
ment; M. Faure has just died, and Emile Loubet is his suc- 
cessor. Seven Presidents in twenty-nine years are too many, 
especially when the tenure of office was fixed at seven years; 
but the Republic still lives. 

It has had, however, more serious problems to settle than 
presidential crises and changes of ministries. It has had to 
fight and put down the Parisian Communists and foil a Bour- 
bon coalition; to maintain its supremacy against plotting fac- 
tions ; to enlighten the voters and warn them of General Bou- 
langer—the purchased villain to the unholy conspiracy of 
Bonapartists, Legitimists, and Orleanists. Financial scandals, 
as yet half probed, have shaken it to its very foundation and 
have ruined scores of its supporters. The reverses of its army 
in Tonquin cast a gloom over the whole nation and caused dis- 
trust of its military leaders. No wonder that friends and foes 
alike should say at every political commotion: “This crisis 
may decide the fate of the French Republic!” 

Fortunately for the Third Republic, the France of 1899 is 
far removed from the France of 1830 and 1852. It is older by 
many decades and has learned much by experience and age. 
It can no more be goaded to rise against a hated Bourbon, for 
there are no more Bourbons to fight. The Orleanist princes 
are politically dead. Their abject submission to the Comte de 
Chambord at Frodsdorf, their unscrupulous plotting by and 
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through Boulanger, and their laughable manifestoes have failed 
to disturb France and have demonstrated the unlikelihood of 
an Orleanist prince ever ruling her. As for the Bonapartes, 
who seriously expects to see a restoration in their favor? 
What Louis Bonaparte did in 1852 cannot be done again; he 
had then the prestige of his uncle’s name, the help of the clergy, 
and the unthinking vote of millions (suddenly enfranchised) 
who were easily led at the election of the Prince-President. 
He had also the aid of republican socialists—a set of wild the- 
orists who terrorized the illiterate peasantry. The standard- 
bearer of the Napoleonic dynasty must remove the disgrace of 
Sedan, the loss of two provinces, and the ignominious fall of 
Napoleon III. before donning the imperial crown. The sword 
of Napoleon the Great was picked up by a naked Zulu in Africa 
on the spot where fell the son of Napoleon “le petit.” Irony 
of fate, indeed, and sign infallible that times have changed! 
The half-drunken soldiery passively obeyed the command to 
shoot inoffensive citizens at the time of the coup d'état; to-day 
the army is the armed nation. Rich and poor drill side by 
side ; they are no longer illiterate ; education has made many of 
them the peers of the officers in command; they cannot be used 
for a coup d’état again. The clergy have rallied to the French 
Republic. Inspired by that high-minded prelate, Leo XIIL., 


they have ceased their warring against a republican form of 
government; for from its coffers they receive their monthly 
stipends. Their enmity could not destroy the government, and 
their help may greatly strengthen it. Wherein lies the great- 
est strength of the Third Republic is her schools. The mil- 
lions of francs spent since the Franco-Prussian war in estab- 
lishing secular schools and in educating the people have ma- 


terially changed France and made of her a new people. 

The question, Whence does the French Constitution derive 
its strength? may be answered by referring briefly to its his- 
tory. An anti-republican Assembly, elected in February, 1871, 
merely to treat for peace, arrogantly took upon itself to give 
France a king; and, failing in that, it gave a Constitution as 
near in spirit and form to monarchy as could possibly be. The 
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Deputies of the Assembly that met at Bordeaux early in Feb- 
ruary, 1871, had no constituent power conferred on them by 
the decree of January 29, or by the election of February that 
called them. French voters, very anxious for peace, had called 
to the nation’s counsel men who promised to treat with the 
German conqueror and obtain from him the best terms possible 
under the circumstances. Nothing was said about their voting 
France a Constitution or giving her any form of government. 
Hardly had they organized and given to Thiers the executive 
power than they boldly proclaimed that they were the deposi- 
taries of the sovereign will, and on the 31st of August they 
solemnly declared that they had the right of constituent power 
and had been prevented from exercising it by imperious duties. 
The very name of “National Assembly” indicated plainly that 
they were not a constituent body, and therefore not authorized 
to give France a king and later a Constitution. Legally they 
had no such power, but, as the end has justified the means, so 
all sincere republicans who have the welfare of France at heart 
must rejoice that the National Assembly transcended its power 
when it framed the Constitution of February, 1875. 

M. Thiers’s perspicacity was never keenef than when he told 
them that their attempt at king-making would come to naught; 
that there were too many irreconcilable elements among them 
successfully to establish a monarchy ; and that the only govern- 
ment possible for France was a republic. He advised it as 
the only legal government, and encouraged the Assembly to 
rally to the republican standard and make it strong and con- 
servative. This bold utterance of the old Philippist, contained 
in his message of November 13, 1872, stung the majority to 
the quick. They took their revenge by curtailing the Execu- 
tive’s right of speech. Shortly before this, M. Batbie had a 
bill passed that represented the true sentiment of the majority. 
The princes of the house of Bourbon were permitted to return 
—not the Bourbon and Orleanist princes, but the princes of 
the house of Bourbon: thus trying to create the impression, 
throughout France at least, that the two branches are one. 
The bill, though skilfully drawn, could not remove from 
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Frenchmen’s minds the lingering historic fact that Philippe 
Egalité had voted with the regicides who sent Louis XVI. to 
the scaffold. Neither could the rank and file of the Orleanists 
and Legitimists forget the impassable chasm between the 
ancient régime represented by the Comte de Chambord and the 
principles of the Revolution of 1830. As well try to mix oil 
and water as to reconcile the respective supporters of two prin- 
ciples so wide apart. 

Meanwhile France clamored louder and louder through the 
press for a dissolution and for the election of a constituent 
assembly that should represent the views of the country. Par- 


tial elections had been repeatedly held, with flattering results 
for the republicans. In April, 1873, Paris elected Barodet, a 
radical, and defeated de Remusat, a very mild republican. The 
Assembly saw in that election the growth of radicalism, and 
decided to avert any danger from that side by hastily bringing 


about a restoration; accordingly M. Thiers was forced out of 
power on the 24th of May, 1873, and Marshal MacMahon, by 
prearrangement, was elected in his stead. Three months later 
the plotting Assembly played its last dice and came near suc- 
ceeding. On August 5th, at the residence of the Comte de 
Chambord, the Count of Paris knelt at the feet of the childless 
Count, lowered the tricolor of his grandfather to the white flag, 
and consented to wait for the crown until his distant relative 
should be pleased to hand it over to him. 

To the Legitimists and most of the loyal Orleanists of the 
Assembly, the step taken at Frodsdorf was a shrewd political 
move; to the adherents of the “Monarchie de Juillet” outside 
the Assembly, and to a few inside, it was a humiliation un- 
speakable—so great that it drove them into the ranks of the 
republicans. The Count of Paris had sealed his fate; the 
Comte de Chambord soon after sealed his. He was invited to 
come and rule France with the tricolor and a Constitution 
adapted to the needs of the age. He was obdurate. If France 
wanted him he would return with the flag and the ancient pre- 
rogatives of his noble house. The last of the Bourbons had 
rendered a great service to France: his obstinacy had saved the 
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country from internecine difficulties. All prospects of a 
restoration had vanished forev.r; yet the Assembly, impotent 
to make a king and unwilling to go home, voted down (by 374 
against 333) a motion of M. Casimir-Périer to proclaim the 
Republic. Later, the venerable scholar and diplomat Labou- 
laye begged them with no better success to accept the amend- 
ment of the “left center” declaring in favor of the Republic. 
Strange to say, a day later, January 30, 1875, the Legitimists 
and Orleanists, fearing the Bonapartists and growing desper- 
ate, voted for M. Wallon’s amendment recognizing the Repub- 
lic, as “nothing better could be found.” The laws organizing 
the public powers were then passed, February 24-25, 1875, and 
the Constitution of France to-day, with two slight amend- 
ments, is the Constitution that a majority of one presented to 
France twenty-two years ago. The strength of the French 
Constitution, which space is lacking to give in full, lies in 
Articles 6 and 8, which read as follows: 


“Art. 6.—The Ministers are respeusible, as a whole, before 
the Chambers for the general policy of the government, and 
individually for their personal acts. The President of the Re- 
public is only responsible for high treason. 

“Art. 8.—The Chambers shall have the right, by separate 
deliberation taken in each Chamber, by an absolute majority 
of votes, either voluntarily or on the demand of the President 
of the Republic, to declare that there are substantial reasons 
for the revision of the constitutional laws. After each of the 
two Chambers shall have passed this resolution, they shall re- 
unite in National Assembly and proceed to the revision. The 
laws enacting a revision of the constitutional laws, in whole 
or in part, shall be passed by an absolute majority of the mem- 
bers composing the National Assembly.” 


During the period for which the law of November 20, 1873, 
confers powers upon Marshal MacMahon, this revision can 
only take place on the proposition of the President of the Re- 
public. Ministers appointed by the President, but responsi- 
ble as a whole for the general policy of the government, are 
liable to frequent overturning, as repeated ministerial crises 
have shown. A “no confidence vote,” which simply means 
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lack of support, however trivial, brings about the fall of the 
Ministry. This has been illustrated in England, when the most 
narrow vote on the most trivial motion—the reduction by one 
hundred pounds sterling of the salary of the Secretary of War 
—caused the fall of the Rosebery cabinet. 

The Assembly patterned that article after the English sys- 
tem rather than the American, and wisely too; for the Consti- 
tution of 1852, which rendered the Ministers only subject to 
the Chief of State and the Chief of State only responsible 
to the nation, permitted that arch-conspirator and traitor, Louis 
Bonaparte, to throttle the Republic and don the imperial crown. 
3oulanger, in his halcyon days, when secretly in the pay of 
anti-republicans of all shades, advocated the American system 
as more favorable to his plans. Judged in the light of the past, 
the Republic is far safer with Ministries responsible to the 
Chambers than to the President alone. Had ill-advised Mac- 
Mahon been able to rule France with a cabinet responsible to 
himself alone, who can say what would have resulted from 
his attempted coup d'état? 

The greatest guarantee of the stability of the Republic lies 
in the difficulty all have found to amend the Constitution. 
True, article 8 was devised as a means gently to pass from a 
republic to a monarchy; but the framers unconsciously fet- 
tered their own hands and strengthened the republican form of 


government. No one but the Marshal-President eould during 


his incumbency of office ask for a revision of the Constitution ; 
but each Chamber had to say that there were “substantial rea- 
sons for the revision of the constitutional laws” before they 
could meet to bring about the desired change. After the resig- 
nation of the Marshal, either the government or the Chambers 
took the initiative in the matter; and twice the Chambers have 
met slightly to amend the organic laws of February, 1875. At 
a careful reading, article 8 would seem to mean that, a re- 
vision once decided on by both Chambers, the National Assem- 
bly had only to meet, discuss, and amend by “an absolute ma- 
jority of votes” any article proposed by any member. Not so, 


however; the very point to be discussed and the proposed 
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amendment must be separately considered by each Chamber, 
and if agreed to carried to the National Assembly to claim its 
exclusive attention. 

Any one can see how difficult it is, with Senate and Chamber 
voting separately on a single proposition or series of proposi- 
tions, ever to agree to discuss in toto the Constitution in the 
National Assembly. Before the two bodies meet the whole 
of France knows what they propose to do, so the most practical 
construction has been given. The Constitution said that Ver- 
sailles should be the seat of the Chambers. As it was incon 
venient for Ministers and members alike to travel daily back 
and forth from Paris, the question came up to change the seat 
of government from Versailles to Paris. Article 8 had to be 
construed for the first time. The momentous question stared 
legislators in the face. It was known that some wanted a 
complete revision of the Constitution. What was to be done? 
Would each Chamber merely declare that there was occasion 
to revise the Constitution and then meet? But what prevented 
any one from springing on the Assembly the revision of the 
whole Constitution? It was necessary to guard against this 
contingency; therefore, to construe Article 8 and create a 
precedent, the Republicans, Gambetta foremost among them, 
saw the danger lurking ahead, and with a wisdom equal to 
that shown by the Supreme Court of the United States in many 
instances in construing the Constitution, they declared that 
both Chambers must agree upon the amendment before the 
meeting of the National Assembly and that discussions and 
votes in that body must be confined to said amendment. 

Those who may doubt the wisdom of such a construction 
have only to compare the slow, progressive development of 
constitutional law in France, during the last twenty years, with 
the numerous and much-revised constitutions France has had 
from 1792 to 1875, to be convinced that Article 8, as construed, 
is the greatest safeguard to the stability of the Third Republic. 
The Royalists had expected a different working of their pet 
Constitution: they did not give their wisdom and thought in 
the interest of the Republic; nevertheless they builded better 
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than they knew, and served republican interests better than the 
republicans themselves could have done. They fettered the 
logic of their French minds and thereby gave France strong, 
conservative institutions—not perfect, indeed, but institutions 
that have now been twenty-nine years in existence, and that in 
a country that has changed twice from a republic to an em- 
pire, has worn out two royal dynasties, has repudiated two 
emperors and driven into exile two kings out of three in one 
hundred years. 

President Faure has just died, and within two days from his 
demise a successor was chosen, rallying about him all the health 
and vigor of the nation. True, the Dreyfus agitation is not 
yet quiescent, and factions may come to blows—partizans and 
anti-partizans of the military chiefs may wrangle; yet on every 
opportune occasion Premiers have reiterated that the army 
must be subordinate to the civil authorities: an immense step 
forward for the welfare of France in that simple declaration. 
The Republic is enormously prosperous; it commands respect 
abroad—the foreign correspondents of our dailies to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; it is peaceful, and not a disturbing ele- 
ment in Europe, as was the government of Napoleon III. be- 
fore its ignominious crash. 

Frenchmen may find fault with their rulers and use strong 
epithets against them, but they are thriving; and, shrewd 
financiers as they are, they will let well enough alone. 

France is also becoming decentralized. Its provincial acade- 
mies have become universities; they are becoming more and 
more centers of thought. Paris no longer rules supreme. 
The provinces are revindicating their rights and will not allow 
a Deroulede or an irresponsible journal like the Libre Parole 
to make or mar their institutions. They may succeed in up- 
setting a Ministry, but they are not powerful enough to change 
a form of government. 

Is, then, the French Republic firmly established? A close 
student of her history and of the sentiment of her people, as 
expressed by their votes, must answer in the affirmative. It 
is certainly a historic fact that the Republic is more firmly im- 
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planted on Gallic soil than any government France has had for 
one hundred years. As Americans, we have a paramount in- 
terest in seeing a republic succeed in the midst of monarchical 
Europe. Then let us not magnify her shortcomings or criti- 
cize France’s public men in a fault-finding spirit; for if the 
Republic fails, liberalism in Europe will receive so staggering 
a blow that its march will be retarded many decades. 
SAMUEL JaAcQuEs Brun. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


III. Dreyrus THE MARTYR. 


HE power of government under a Republic is the delegated 
authority that the representatives of the people exercise. 
By the conduct of her representatives must a Republic stand 
or fall. The civilization of each epoch creates the standard 
unit of merit or demerit—of condemnation or commendation 
—by which the actions of nations are measured. A crime 
against the intelligence of the Dark Ages appears not so fla- 
grant as against the intelligence of the highest civilization the 
world has ever known. 

France, having the light of the centuries to guide her, the 
past fraught with precept and example, would be expected to 
acquit herself of her responsibility in a manner becoming her 
possibilities of knowledge. Judging her culpability by her 
knowledge of right, the condemnation of Dreyfus stands out 
against the whitest canvas justice has yet uplifted—the dark- 
est crime of the centuries. His pardon—the offspring of cow- 
ardice, the mask of treachery, and the thin veil with which 
France seeks to cover her wanton injustice—is a peace offering 
to silence a clamorous world, which demands that the inno- 
cent accused be relieved of all taint of guilt. 

To-day, before the nations of earth, France stands adjudged 
as lacking the moral stamina to acquit herself of a known duty. 
To the student of national life she is a crystallized embryo 
still clad in swaddling-clothes, but having a.!uimed to strength 
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that she wields in a perverse and incautious way—recking not 
for good or ill. The power to achieve inheres in reasoning 
beings; movement is the law of nations as well as of matter; 
rest is a negative condition. Progress is upward; decadence, 
downward. There is no table-land at the apex of rise and fall 
on which a nation may rest. The ultimate absorption of 
France by a homogeneous people is seemingly the destiny of 
the Republic. 

The patriotism of Dreyfus stands unexampled in the annals 
of men. Love of country is the natural reciprocation of the 
protected child of the Republic. That the outcast, stung by 
every ripple and blinded by every gleam of his country’s shining 
flag, should exultingly exclaim, “Long may she wave!” almost 
transcends belief. His patriotism should incite in Frenchmen 
a love of country. If the accused call benedictions upon the 
head of the oppressor, who shall assault the perpetuity of 
France?—but not all Frenchmen have Dreyfusian patriotism. 
Accursed by the State he served, the instinct of patriotism, still 
alive, burst forth—‘I am a Frenchman!” Through weary 
davs, stretching into years, alone on a dreary island, far from 
home and friends, bereft of wife and children, stripped of all 
that life holds dear, the canopy of heaven his only covering, 
venomous insects his only companions, execrated punishment 
his portion—reason might totter, the monotony of a familiar 
scene might become strange, life-blood might become stag- 
nant, the proffered means to end life’s tragic drama might be 
accepted. And who could censure? But, with failing, gasp- 
ing breath, this modern martyr of the olden school wafts his de- 
votion to country across arid waste and billowy ocean—“I am 
a Frenchman!’ What more lofty sentiments—to what higher 
and purer realms of patriotism has the wingéd soul of man 
ever attained? Should the mothers of the Republic cradle their 
offspring to the lullaby of this man’s unflinching and unwaver- 
ing love of country, France through countless ages would stand 
a memorial to the constancy of her sons and the devotion of 
her daughters. 

High above the groveling malice and baseness of his ac- 
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cusers floats the pennant of this man’s hopes and aspirations 
for his country. France cast him off; history takes him up; 
for him she will weave a chaplet of immortelles as enduring as 
liberty ; to him each succeeding age will pay homage; for him 
shall virtue attune her lyre; for him shall fame’s undying fires 
be kindled, and at his mausoleum shall justice ever stand 
guard. 

The authors of this tragedy say our condemnation counts for 
naught. If so, it is the death-knell of justice in France—it 
marks the depths to which France has sunk. But we trust that 
the embers of stifled justice may yet shed their hallowed glow 
and ruddy light across this scene of infamy. Do the Drey- 
fusians decry the name of France? Not they. Do they hope 
to rehabilitate justice? Over the crumbled ruins of tyranny 
they trust that the radiant light of kindness may yet shine, and 
that an enlightened philanthropy will knit together the broken 
bones and bind up the aching wounds of their oppressed coun- 
tryman—and restore a harmony as beneficent as it is just. 


Justice! Justice! O thou departed nymph, to what sylvan 
bower hast thou flown? Amid what equations dost thou lend 
thy home-spun graces; or hast thou changed form—been rfe- 
incarnated—by the arch-enemy, the plausible sophist Wrong? 
Or hast thou grown weary of the return of equal for equal; 
caught the spirit of greed; clothed thyself in the delusive rai- 
ment of a passing scene; canceled thy precepts, and become a 
devotee of the god of Mammon? A waiting world—a breath- 
less populace—looks over the mountain-tops, through the val- 
leys, across the plains, in sequestered nooks, in dark caves, by 
flowing streams, in the hovels of distress, in the haunts of the 
thoughtless gay, in the busy streets, in the mansions of the 
opulent, in the lone widow’s cabin: hoping thou mayest be 
found. Tell us, oh tell us, thou once radiant adjuster of the 
ills of the oppressed, when thou wilt return, set aside tardy par- 
don granted to the innocent, and re-clothe with the vestment 
and sanctity of unblemished reputation those whom mock 
courts have found blamable! 
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France may brave the ignominy of her conduct—she may as- 
sert that in the regulating of her internal affairs she is supreme ; 
but before the mighty onslaught of outraged justice the 
walls of tyranny must fall. Its citadels in all parts of the earth 
have given way—in the jungles only, of deepest intrenchment, 
its basilisks still belch forth. But the lines of an unnumbered 
host are advancing; their footfall and victorious cry of liberty 
resound above debauched Republics, falling dynasties, and 
overturned monarchies; the palisades of injustice are being 
taken by the enlightened conscience of an onward-moving 
civilization. Will the usurpation of government stand before 
the charge of the unnumbered hosts of earth’s lovers of jus- 
tice? Has the night set in? Has the great wheel of human 
evolution reversed its course? 

The pall of darkness is settling over France. ‘Will its ebony 
blackness enfold the gentle emotions of life? Will it exclude 
from the suffering, by its enveloping folds, the kindly charity 
of a world? Has virtue no X-rays that will pierce the murky 
veil that envelops the outcast? Has humanity no elixir that 
will dissipate the storm-clouds of injustice that threaten lib- 
erty? Shall the unproved charges of the dissolute and de- 
bauched sons of vice be stamped upon the reputation of the 
guiltless? Shall the burning diadem of false accusation crown 
the head and wreck the life of the victim of injustice? Shall 
pardon, vile and bitter, harass the ear, moisten the lips, and 
dampen the brow of him who, tried at the bar of nations, is held 
to be blameless? Shall the pillars erected to the memory of 
patriots, whose lives were beneficent and helpful, crumble in 
to-morrow’s dust—to be trampled in the slime of the streets 
by a thoughtless people? Shall the ruddy glint of to-morrow’s 
sunrise gild the bier of departed justice? Shall the moon’s 
pale light guide the footsteps of innocence to the altar of mar- 
tyrdom amid the protest of a world? The Republic of France 
must answer. WILLIAM FANE ParTIN. 

Denver, Col. 

















DIRECT LEGISLATION IN SWITZERLAND AND 


AMERICA. 
’ 
Y Direct Legislation is meant the following: 
1. The Optionai Referendum.—The right of a fraction 
of the voters—say five per cent.—to require by petition that a 
law or ordinance adopted by the legislature, Congress, or a 
municipal council shall be submitted to popular vote. 

2. The Compulsory Referendum.—The constitutional re- 
quirement that all laws and ordinances (excepting urgency 
measures and the existing budget) be submitted to popular 
vote. 

3. The Initiative-—The right of an individual or group of 
voters to draw up a completely formulated bill and to re- 
quire, upon petition of say five per cent. of the voters, that 
the bill without amendment shall be submitted to popular 
vote. 

A majority of votes cast decides in each case. 

American examples of the compulsory referendum are the 
vote on State Constitutions and constitutional amendments ; 
local option or liquor-selling; municipal and town vote on 
borrowing money, purchasing or erecting water-works, gas, or 
electric-light plants, or constructing large public improvements. 
The optional referendum and the initiative have been recently 
adopted with various modifications in South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and San Francisco, Cal. The Swiss Confederation and every 
Swiss canton (except one) have adopted the three forms of 
direct legislation. The genuineness of direct legislation de- 
pends upon the details. It may be so hedged in by hostile re- 
strictions as to be almost worthless. Such restrictions are, for 
example, the excessive number of petitioners required, as in 
Nebraska—fifteen per cent.; vexatious obstacles to legal sig- 
natures; formalities, time limits, etc. These are fully ex- 
plained in the books and articles referred to below. 

Some of the explanations offered to account for the success 
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of direct legislation in Switzerland show a curious reversal of 
cause and effect. They seem to imply that the Swiss people 
dropped into the Initiative and Referendum through the pos- 
session of some unexplained hereditary instinct, just as an in- 
sect flies to its proper food without being taught. It is said 
that direct legislation is successful in Switzerland while it 
would not be so in England and America, because the Swiss 
have no hard-and-fast “parties;” because they have greater 
respect for one another’s opinions; because they do not have 
wide extremes of wealth; because they do not vote against 
legislators for reélection even though they vote against 
the laws of these same legislators at the referendum; because 
they are a quiet, peaceable, home-staying folk, etc. It is true 
that these qualities accompany successful direct legislation ; 
but they are its fruits, not its soil. They are results of the 
referendum, not its causes. The Swiss were at one time the 
mercenary soldiers of European kings and dukes, and they 
brought to their homes the low morals and turbulence of such 
a life. Yet it is agreed that, in the cantons that formerly were 
noted for violence and bloodshed, there has been a marked de- 
cline in homicide and other forms of crime since the introduc- 
tion of lawmaking by the people. 

The Swiss reélect their legislators even when opposed to 
their politics—not because the Swiss have a kind of quaint, ab- 
surd instinct for keeping the same man always in office, but 
because they know that he does not have the final decision any- 
how, and they are willing to have his expert advice even though 
they do not accept it. They employ their lawmakers as we 
do our lawyers and doctors—not to dictate what we shall buy 
and sell, eat and drink, but to arrange the details; to tell us how 
to buy and sell, and how to keep our health. Our family doctor 
is not a boss, and we keep him even when we violate all his 
good advice. So the Swiss reélect their lawmakers, not as law- 
makers, but as a statutory revision commission. This is a re- 
sult of the referendum, not a condition precedent. 

The Swiss have not developed political parties because their 


direct lawmaking obviates the need of parties. It is an easy 
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matter to get together a new party on each new question of 
importance as it arises. To introduce a measure into politics 
and get it enacted into law it is not necessary first to find a 
party that will adopt it in a platform, but those interested can 
place it directly on the statute-book by petition and popular 
vote. Where a party is relied upon to take up an issue, there 
is prospect of its repudiation after election, and the voters must 
stay by the party and must accept all its other planks, even 
against their judgment, or else lose their favorite one. Con- 
sequently, party organization and party solidarity are the first 
conditions of success, and voters are even prone to place party 
above principles. Bitter execration follows the man that aban- 
dons his party—more bitter than that heaped upon the long- 
standing foe—because the party is the only means of success- 
ful political action. All this is absent in Switzeriand. A 
standing party, with machinery always at work, is a waste of 
effort where the people can get the laws they want by direc 
vote. 

Why do the Swiss people respect one another’s opinions and 
consider it an indignity to influence another’s vote at elections ?* 
Because they know that each man’s opinions count. Each 
nan votes directly upon issues; his votes for candidates are 
secondary. He is never humiliated by seeing his opinions 
spurned by the very legislators who before election pledged 
to support them. Opinions, like men, are seriously respected 
only when they have power. Then only do they truly com- 
mand respect. 

The Swiss people are free from the corrupting extremes 
of wealth, largely because the referendum headed off the en- 
croachments of boodlers, bribers, and monopolists, together 
with all kinds of special legislation by which so many American 
fortunes have been created. Prior to the referendum Switzer- 
land was going through an era of political villainy quite similar 
to that which the American people know so well. In fact 
Swiss politics from 1830 to 1860 reads quite like a chapter in 





*See article by Prof. Jesse Macy, “The Swiss and Their Politics,” 
in American Journal of Sociology, vol. i., pp. 31-33. 
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current America. It was no abstract philosophy nor demo- 
cratic instinct that brought the referendum. The people were 
driven to it as the only certain means of expelling corrupt 
wealth from politics. The alliance between the private cor- 
porations—the railways and the banks—that furnished the 
funds and the politicians who manipulated the people was ex- 
actly that to which Americans are now slowly opening their 
eyes. No matter which of the two parties elected its can- 
didates, the result was the same. Election promises were 
violated—the people were sold out. Franchises were granted, 
subsidies and tax exemptions were bestowed, and extremes 
of wealth and poverty were forced upon the people by law, sim- 
ply because the lawmakers were absolute. They voted these 
special privileges; they received their share and their perqui- 
sites from the boodlers; they were building up political ma- 
chines and controlling elections with these funds taken from 
the people, and there was no restraint. The referendum was 
the remedy. The canton of Vaud adopted it immediately fol- 
lowing an especially exasperating grant of subsidy to a rail- 
road corporation.* Other cantons followed. The movement 
is likened by Deploige to a perfect wave of democracy sweep- 
ing over the country. The remedy was complete. Switzer- 
land was rescued from evils that now threaten the life of other 
democracies. No longer could lawmakers sell out the people ; 
they could no longer “deliver the goods.” The people them- 
selves must ratify the sale. The referendum was the people’s 
veto. 

It must not be thought that in America the people have not 
been as wide awake as in Switzerland. They have had simi- 
lar experience. They have seen their representative bodies 
violate pledges and sell the people’s birthright to corporations. 





*See Deploige: “The Referendum in Switzerland,” London, 18098, 
p. 82. This book is the best complete account of the history and work- 
ings of Direct Legislation. It is written by a Belgian, and is translated 
into English by C. P. Trevelyan, with notes and a good bibliography by 
Miss Lilian Tomm, the editor. Neither the author nor the editor is 
an advocate of the measure. They seem chargeable with the miscon- 
ception above noted of what is to be accomplished by the referendum. 
Yet they give abundant material on both sides for independent 
judgment. 
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They have struggled vigorously to stop the abuse, but they 
have developed, not the people’s veto, but the executive veto 
and the judiciary veto. To understand the present need of 
the referendum we need to understand this diverse develop- 
ment in Switzerland and America in the effort to resist the 
same political outrages. 

Representative government originated in the Swiss cantons 
in much the same way that it did in the American colonies. 
The government kad been feudal and aristocratic. The people 
arose in revolt and conducted their revolt through the leader- 
ship of their own elected representatives. This was in Switzer- 
land in 1830 as in America in 1776. When rcvolution was 
successful in both countries, the legislatures chus elected be- 
came naturally sovereign in the place of ine expelled rulers. 
There was no division of power between the three branches of 
executive, judiciary, and legislature, but the legislature was 
the sole and absolute sovereign. Judges and governors were 
appointed by it. In five States it was even a court of appeals, 
like a House of Lords. It contained the ablest men of the can- 
tons or the colonies—men who were truly representative and 
who showed the‘r ability by their management of a successful 
rebellion. 

Thesc legislatures, however, were not elected by universal 
suffrage. They were legislatures of property-owners. It was 
not until the decades of the twenties to the forties in America, 
and following the revolution of 1830 in Switzerland, that uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, without qualification of property, 
religion, or education, became established as the basis of elect- 
ing the legislators. This introduced a new and inconsistent 
feature. It had been firmly asserted in both countries that the 
people were sovereign, but it was thought that their sovereignty 
would be fully assured if every man had a vote for a delegate 
who actually exercised sovereignty. The result was a disap- 
pointment. Universal suffrage introduced conflicting interests 
into the elections. Property-owners, when voting alone as a 
class, could elect their own best men, just as a private corpora- 
tion of stockholders can elect their directors without interfer- 











ence from outside. But when the property-owners were com- 
pelled to vote with the non-propertied, with the uneducated, the 
foreigner, the unbeliever—all these discordant elements were 
unable to agree on one man who should represent all. It was 
as if the stockholders of a railway corporation should be forced 
to admit their employees to an equal vote on the basis of num- 
hers in electing their president. Such a president would not 
be a leader either of the stockholders or employees; he would 
be a compromise—a “dark horse”-—of some kind. So it was 
vith the legislatures. They quickly fell into the hands of pro- 


fessional politicians and wirepullers, whose shrewdness could 


A) 


marshal majorities or pluralities from these conflicting classes. 
immediately these politicians allied themselves with the new 
‘lass of speculators and capitalists who were coming upon the 
stage with the railways; the bank, the corporation, the me- 
thanical inventions, and the new sources of unprecedented 
wealth. We have seen the outcome. The legislatures degen- 
erated and became the tools of the speculators, and the lat- 
ter seized upon the property and privileges of the people. The 
people must now either depose their legislators or tie their 
hands. The former was impossible, for headship must reside 
somewhere. They proceeded to tie their hands. 

In Switzerland the only way to do this was to give the peo- 
nle a veto over the specific acts of the lawmakers. There must 
ye a veto somewhere, because the people had found that no mat- 
ter how they voted for candidates they could only displace one 





party by another—one set of ringsters by another set. The 
nly veto they could adopt was the people’s veto, because 
they could not call in foreigners, and they had never con- 
ceived the idea of an executive or a judge independent of the 
legislature. 

But in America a different course was open. While the leg- 
islatures were supreme in the new State Constitutions formed 
luring the revolution and in the Continental Congress, yet 
wlien it came to the Federal Constitution a new theory was 


adopted. This theory was supposed to have come from the 


-nglish Constitution, but it came by the way of France and 
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was more logical but less truthful than it would have been had 
it been stated by Englishmen. It was the theory of the three 
branches of government—the executive, the judiciary, the leg- 
islature—each independent of the others and each a check and 
a balance on the others. Influenced by this theory, the framers 
of the Federal Constitution made the President elective—not 
by the people indeed, but by an Electoral College independent 
of Congress and, it was hoped, independent of the people. In 
the early years, however, it was still the Congressmen of the 





two parties who actuaily nominated the Presidential candidates. 
Not until the time of Andrew Jackson and the rise of the 
party convention did the people take the nomination away from 
Congressmen. The reason for this innovation was plain. 
They believed that Congress was controlled by the wealth and 
aristocracy of the land. They saw the deal it had made with 
the private corporation knownas the United States Bank. This 
bank, with its powerful monopoly of money, threatened to con- 
trol the government, to intimidate the voters, and to fleece the 
people. The people turned to Andrew Jackson. They made 
him almost dictator. They took advantage of his constitutional 
veto to break the alliance between private speculators and Con- 
gress. For the time being the executive veto was successful 
and overwhelming. It was not necessary to invent a people's 
veto. 

in the State governments the Executive’s power over the 
legislature has been introduced by direct and formal revision 
of the Constitution; whereas, in the Federal government, as 
we have just seen, it was brought about by subordinating the 
electoral college to the party convention. In the thirteen 
revolutionary Constitutions the Governor had no veto, except in 
Massachusetts and New York, where it was narrowly limited.* 
In no State did he appoint officers singly. These were chosen 
by the legislature. His term was the shortest possible—only 


*Historical statements here given are based on the valuable mono- 
graph by Judge Horace Davis, in the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science, entitled “American Constitutions: 
the Relations of the Three Departments as Adjusted by a Century.” 
Baltimore, 1885. 
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one year in ten States. In six States reélection was prohib- 
ited. Every State legislature elected a Privy Council to sit 
with him, whose advice and consent he was required to se- 
cure on all important acts. He was plainly dreaded. But in the 
Constitutions of the new States, beginning with Ohio in 1802, 
the Federal plan was imitated. And when, after the war of 
1812, the older States grew dissatisfied with their legislatures, 
the revisions of State Constitutions restored to the Governor 
the power he had held as colonial representative of the king. 
Every State revision since then has added to his power and in 
turn has stripped the legislature. He has now the veto in 
nearly all. He appoints officials and judges. But, more sig- 
nificant, the Constitutions place all kinds of obstacles in the 
way of the legislatures. They cannot hold annual sessions. 
They cannot sit more than two or three months. Special legis- 
lation is prohibited. Minute regulations are prescribed as to 
the introduction, reading, and adoption of bills. Where these 
restrictions have not yet been imposed, there is scarcely any 
other demand so popular. In fact the legislatures, more than 
the Governors, now are dreaded. 

Yet more striking is the suppression of the municipal legis- 
latures. These were also originally supreme in the cities. 
But here the “federal plan” has overreached itself. The mayor 
has not only been given the veto, but he and his appointees are 
the government. There is no pretext of checks and balances. 
The board of aldermen has practically disappeared, or where 
it still holds a vestige of authority its power is believed to be a 
mischievous relic. 

So much, briefly, for the executive veto. The judiciary veto 
is the unique feature of American government. We do not 
appreciate its novelty nor the grounds of its popularity and 
urgency. Two developments of the judiciary have occurred, 
both provoked by the degeneracy of the legislatures. The one 
is the veto; the other is the popular election of the judges. 
When, through the revision of Constitutions, the legislatures 
were hemmed in and tethered, there was urgent need of ma- 
chinery for holding them to the restrictions thus prescribed. 
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The legislature could not be effectively muzzled by a written 
Constitution, if itself continued to be the final interpreter of 
that Constitution. In lieu, therefore, of a popular veto, the 
judiciary was naturally given the final decision as to the con- 
stitutionality of the acts of the legislature. And the Gov- 
ernor, too, was put under judicial dominion, for the Con- 
stitution also definitely limited his powers. 

At the same time the judges were made elective by popular 
vote. This again is unique and peculiar to America. No 
other great country elects its judges. It also is recent, and 
dates only from those constitutional revisions that accompanied 
and followed universal suffrage and legislative incompetency. 
New York was the first to make this provision for the highest 
courts, and this was done as late as 1846. The reason is 
plain. Judges could not veto the legislature and Governor 
if their positions and salaries were dependent upon them. 
They must get their authority direct from the people if they 
were really to be a third branch of government. The Federal 
judiciary has escaped this fate because the Federal Constitu- 
tion is hardly amendable. But the Federal Supreme Court 
has seldom used its veto on the President and Congress. Its 
principal field has been in the control of the State govern- 
ments. The State judiciary, on the other hand, in thirty-three 
States is now elected by the people, whereas it formerly was 
elected by the legislature.* 


Thus in nation, State, and city, the legislative branch of 
government has been fettered and suppressed. The executive 
and the judicial branches have been exalted over it. But, in- 
stead of curing the legislature, the remedy has only infected 
the other branches with the legislature’s vices. The Executive 
is equally the creature of the politicians. After reformers in 
New York had bestowed on the mayor the powers of the ob- 
solete aldermer: they are surprised to hear him announce that 
it is not he but Tammany Hall that has taken the contract for 


*See article by Frank Gaylord Cook, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
June, 1899: “Politics and the Judiciary.” 
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governing the metropolis.* The President’s veto gives him 
large powers in legislation, but for that very reason he has 
been made the creature of partisan machinery. The Constitu- 
tion attempted to provide for a non-partizan like George Wash- 
ington. But, so long as the President has political power, the 
politicians and the corporations are compelled to exert them- 
selves to control his nomination and election. The Federal 
judges are appointed by the President from members of his 
own party, or from those who agree with him on corporation 
law. The State judges are ominously the creatures of polit- 
ical methods. Candidates for the judiciary in New York 
City pay Tammany Hall $5,000 to $10,000 for their offices. 
Candidates for the chief-justiceship of the State have been 
nominated by the State central committee, without the 
trouble of calling a convention of the people.t Professor Ken- 
neson, of New York University, says publicly to his graduating 
class of youthful lawyers: “Profound knowledge of your pro- 
fession, high ideals of your calling, never will commend you 
to the boss for nomination to the bench, nor lead the average 
judge to name you as referee. Such things go by political 
preferment, and not by merit.”’t 

Did the facts conform to the theory, the judiciary veto would 
be consistent. The theory holds that the people are sovereign ; 
that they express their will in a written Constitution; that the 
judiciary is merely their agent in enforcing their constitutional 
will upon the other departments. But the Constitutions are 
carefully guarded so as not to express the people’s will. It is 
inaccurate to hold that a Federal Constitution adopted one 
hundred years ago and amended only through civil war§ 


*The advantage of oe referendum as a measure for taking the mayor 
out of politics and making him actually, as he is in theory, the “business 
head” of the city, is presented in an article on “The Three-fold Prob- 
lem of City Government,” by the present writer, in Progress for March, 
1899, published by the University Association, Chicago. 

See article by Mr. Cook, above cited. Mr. Cook argues for return 
to appointment of judges. This is not possible so long as judges have 
a veto on the other branches of government. New York has voted it 
down by 3 to I. 

tSee New York daily papers of June 15 to 20, 1899. 

§The original twelve amendments belonged properly to the original 
adoption of the whole. 
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should express in all its parts the will of the living generation. 
To amend the Constitution requires a two-thirds vote in Con- 
gress and a three-fourths vote of the States. Practically this 
means that the politicians now in office are impregnable. So 
with the State Constitutions. Pennsylvania permits only one 
amendment in five years. Others permit only one at a time. 
All amendments must originate in the very legislatures whose 
privileges the people are striving to lessen. Even then in many 
States two successive legislatures must agree on the amend- 
ment.* And finally, the people have often only the choice of 
either accepting an amendment that is doctored contrary to 
their taste, or of retaining a provision that has been outgrown 
or has been interpreted by the courts without their consent. 

The case is worse when a total revision of the Constitution 
is attempted. Total revisions ought never to be needed, but 
sometimes they are the only way of getting the partial amend- 
ments demanded. Then a constitutional convention—elected 
under the party system, like the legislature—submits a com- 
pleted instrument, minute in details and involved in technicali- 
ties, and the sovereign people is given the empty option of ap- 
proving it as a whole or retaining the existing Constitution. 
This decision usually turns on one or two paragraphs, and the 
many important parallel clauses are swallowed or overlooked. 
No wonder we do not have lawyers or judges nowadays em- 
phasizing the old theory that the courts in declaring a law un- 
constitutional are merely applying the will of the people to their 
lawmakers. Instead, we hear the pious lauding of the courts 
as a check on the “passions and frailties” of the people; as the 
representatives, not of the people, but of “law—impersonal, 
impassive, and serene in the innermost shrine of the temple” 
of popular government.t 

But the Constitutions are not clear on every point. They 


*See Borgeaud: “Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in 
Europe and America,” translated from the French. New York, 1895; 
pp. 188-9. This important volume is mainly devoted to American, 
French, and Swiss constitutions. The author’s discussion of the in- 
itiative is the best now to be found in English. 


+Judge Horace Davis, in monograph cited above. 
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are susceptible of opposite interpretations. Lawyers differ. 
The courts of last resort seldom, if ever, render a decision on 
a constitutional question by a unanimous vote. With such dif- 
ferences of interpretation it is plainly not the Constitution, but 
the judges’ idea of the Constitution, that settles the case. 
Judges are human; they begin as lawyers; they are generally 
elected or appointed as partizans ; the ablest of them have made 
their standing as corporation attorneys; and, though we gladly 
acknowledge that they succeed better than the rest of us in 
forgetting politics and former clients, yet they must have opin- 
ions on questions of property and constitutionality. They cer- 
tainly do extend the scope of the Constitution with the ap- 
pearance of new industrial conditions. In nothing is this more 
patent than where they have treated corporations as “artificial 
persons,” and have transferred to them those “natural rights” 
which the Constitution of the United States grants to “natural 
persons.” 

Can it be true that the people’s will, expressed in a Con- 
stitution drawn up a hundred years ago, when a private corpo- 
ration was almost unknown, could have anticipated the rights 
that fifty years later it wished to see bestowed on these artificial 
beings yet unthought of? We cannot answer this question 
until we make it possible for the people freely to express their 
will at the appearance of each new issue of importance. As 
long as they fail to do this the judges can only do the best they 
can—declare the Constitution as they themselves believe it. 
But let us remember that the real decision is merely the 
judge’s opinion, in place of the legislature’s opinion, of what 
the law ought to be. 

The apparent solution of the matter is to make the Consti- 
tution promptly amendable by the people. In Switzerland this 
is nothing more nor less than the initiative. I am not ready to 
say that the initiative as now formulated in Switzerland is sat- 
isfactory. The Swiss themselves, while unanimously in favor 
of the referendum, are somewhat disappointed in the existing 
initiative. Those who favor it in general are willing to amend 
it in details. The referendum is negative. It is a check—a 
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veto. By its provisions every important act of the legislature 
must be submitted to popular vote for final acceptance or re- 
jection. But the initiative is intended to be positive. By it a 
small number of citizens can draw up a bill, present it to the 
legislature, and require a popular vote upon it without amend- 
ment. The legislature can express its opinion and submit an 
alternative bill at the same time; but it cannot obstruct the pe- 
titioners’ bill. This criticism of the initiative does not strike 
its principle. The initiative in some form is the necessary 
complement of the referendum. It has indeed done its best 
work where it has served as a perpetual power of repealing 
laws (whereas the referendum proper must be voted within 
thirty or sixty days), or where it has forced the legislature to 
take action and to present to the referendum some kind of a 
bill. But the initiative does not directly accomplish progres- 
sive legislation. The Swiss radicals are especially disappointed 
in it. Petitions are drawn up by small fractions of the people ; 
sometimes they are whimsical and abstract, and are nearly al- 
ways voted down. But I consider this one of the truest guar- 
antees of the initiative. It is the strongest justification of the 
position taken by those who hold that lawmaking is soundest 
when it most frankly trusts the people. 

Direct legislation in Switzerland has abundantly shown that 
the people are safer than their rulers. Extremists have no 
hope in them. They vote down the bills of both reactionaries 
and radicals. This is true not merely in the country districts 
but also in the cities, where the unpropertied working classes 
are supposed to show disregard of property rights. Direct 
legislation gives voice and influence to the great mass of home- 
loving, peaceabie, industrious people, who make little agitation 
and who are not heard in the ordinary clamor of politics. Such 
people are fair-minded and love justice. They want only what 
they can earn, but they want it themselves. They are the 
bulwark of democracy. They cannot be crowded or dazed. 
They wait until they understand. Yet in the long run, at the 
second or third voting, it is found that they are ready to accept 
progressive measures. They voted down government railroads 
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twice, partly because of the exorbitant price the legislature 
agreed to pay to the private owners ; but finally, when the ques- 
tion reached the stage where it excited almost no discussion, 
they voted in its favor by a large majority. So with other 
measures. Says M. Stiissi, in his notable account of direct 
legislation in the city of Ziirich: “All laws useful to the can- 
ton have been accepted, even those which demanded consid- 
erable money sacrifices from the people. No law which would 
really have advanced either moral or material progress has 
been definitely laid aside. In those rare cases which seem to 
contradict this conclusion, the referendum has simply displayed 
its inherent ultra-conservative character and delayed an ad- 
vance which would seem to most to be too rapid.” 

The foregoing discussion is intended to show that many of 
the arguments usually advanced for and against direct legisla- 
tion miss its true position. Direct legislation is not strictly a 
means of legislation: it is a check on legislation. But none the 
less it is the most urgent proposition before the American pub- 
lic. While theoretically basing our government on the will of 
the people, we have been experimenting for a century to find 
a machine that will run itself independently of the people. 
But government is not merely a nice set of checks and balances, 
of vetoes and counter-vetoes. It is the outcome of the whole 
life of the people. The executive veto and the judiciary veto 
are irritating substitutes for the people’s veto. Yet too much 
must not be expected from direct legislation. It is to be 
classed, not with legislation proper but with such devices as the 
secret ballot, the official primary, the corrupt practises acts. 
Its urgency is not as a means of bringing in reforms, but as 
a cure for bribery, spoils, and corruption. These are indeed 
the pressing evils of American politics. No reform movement, 
no citizens’ union or the like, can fully cope with them. A 
despotism, a monarchy, an oligarchy, or an aristocracy can be 
corrupt and survive; for it depends upon the army. A republic 
or a democracy depends on mutual confidence ; and, if bribery 
and corruption shatter this confidence, it is of all forms of 
government the most despicable. It can survive only by the 
army and the police. 
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The referendum is the only complete and specific cure for 
bribery. It alone goes to the source of corruption. It de- 
prives lawmakers and executives of their monopoly of legisla- 
tion. The secret ballot, official primaries, civil service reform, 
proportional representation—these are all needful, but they 
leave to a few the monopoly of government and the power to 
sell at a monopoly price. If they should all be adopted, the 
immense interests dependent on legislation will pay not less 
but more money, and will control them. Even public owner- 
ship of public enterprises, although it ultimately destroys the 
largest corruption fund, must first be brought about by legis- 
lation; and this will be the signal for exorbitant prices and a 
carnival of bribery more profligate than any hitherto seen. 

With the referendum the use of money, whether honest or 
corrupt, will be almost abolished. The main objection to the 
referendum is that it defeats sound reforms as well as “jobs,” 
because the people lack confidence in their lawmakers. In the 
long run it is too conservative. It will disappoint the radicals 
who now advocate it. The conservatives who now oppose it 
will be its hottest champions. The initiative will give but lit- 
tle help in this direction. Other reforms, particularly pro- 
portional representation, are needed for progressive legisla- 
tion. But that is in the future. Bribery and corruption must 
first be settled. Every citizen, whether conservative or radical, 
can unite at once on the referendum—the only death-blow to 
bribery. The political machine and the boss will then go, too; 
for they will have no corporation treasuries to feed upon. 
After that we can think of positive reforms. 

Joun R. CoMMONS. 

Bureau of Economic Research, New York City 








CURRENCY REFORM. 


S a part of the proceedings of the American Economic 
Association, at its meeting at New Haven, De- 
cember 28, 1898, we have the report of the Committee on 
Currency Reform. It is to be regretted that this report was 
not subjected to a more thorough discussion by the Associa- 
tion than it received; for it is believed that if it had been it 
would not have gone out with the appearance even of having 
the sanction of the Association. The Committee, however, 
distinctly state that “the Association assumes no responsibility 
for the views here set forth.” This affords partial relief, at 
any rate, for the Association itself from responsibility for the 
report; but a full discussion by the Association, it is hoped, 
would more explicitly have relieved it from the appearance of 
lending its sanction to the views on currency regulation ex- 
pressed in the report. For, notwithstanding the distinguished 
names signed to it,* that such a report should come from any 
scientific association can excite only surprise. It is certainly 
the first instance on record in which an economic association 
has lent countenance even to the principle of Lawism in the 
regulation of a paper currency. 

The fundamental principle in the system of John Law was 
that things having value in money may be made into money 
equal to their value. That is, lands, bonds, bank assets, etc., 
having value in money, may have currency issued upon them 
equal to their value. The Committee include bonds and bank 
assets in their category of “securities” on which currency issues 
may be based, but exclude land. Why are bonds and bank 
assets better security than land? What limit do such securities 
place upon paper currencies that land does not? Land is 
limited, but there is no assignable limit to bonds or bank assets. 
" *The Report is signed by F. M. Taylor, University of Michigan; F. 
W. Taussig, Harvard University; J. W. Jenks, Cornell University; 


Sidney Sherwood, Johns Hopkins University, and David Kinley, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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Of all modes of limiting or securing currency, bank assets are 
perhaps the most unsubstantial and unsafe. They have been 
recommended because they were easily provided, and for that 
reason they have been by some termed “liquid securities” —and 
not infrequently, and especially in times of panic, they pass 
suddenly from the liquid to the gaseous state. 

It is, however, to bank assets as a means of regulating the 
supply of currency that I desire particularly to direct atten- 
tion. The idea that a thing can be owned, used, bought, and 
sold as property, and at the same time be made into dollars to 
be added to the volume of currency, is so unscientific, not to 
say absurd, as to excite wonder that it should find support 
among economists anywhere. Gold and silver, when coined 
into money, cease to be anything but money. Gold is not 
held as property by one while another uses it as money. But 
it is proposed in this report to allow mere evidences of debt— 
for that for the most part is what bank assets consist of—to 
be held as the property of a bank on which interest is derived, 
and at the same time be duplicated as currency to circulate as 
money. The essence of Lawism, as stated, is that a thing may 
be owned as property and at the same time be made into money 
by which its own price as property is to be measured; and to 
admit evidences of debt into the category of things that may 
be converted into currency is to give sanction to Lawism in 
its wildest and most vicious form. Wild-cat banking in this 
country, fifty years ago, grew out of the adoption of this very 
principle. Seventy years intervened between the Mississippi 
Bubble and the French Assignats—seventy years from Law to 
Mirabeau ; but it is less than fifty years from wild-cat banking 
in the United States to this indorsement by a committee of 
an economic association of the principle upon which wild-cat 
banking was carried on. 

No language in condemnation of such a recommendation can 
be too severe. As a principle on which to regulate a paper 
currency it has no support whatever in economic science, and 
stands condemned whenever and wherever it has been put to 
the test of practical experience. The Committee evidently had 
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in mind, chiefly if not solely, the idea of security of the notes 
put out. But it was long ago pointed out that security of final 
payment of notes, intended to circulate as money, was not such 
regulation of quantity as would secure stability of value. It is 
but another instance of proposals like those referred to by 
Ricardo in his testimony before the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1819, in which he said: 


Plans for an improved system of currency are frequently 
laid before the public, which rest entirely on this fallacy: The 
exclusive object of these systems is to obtain for the paper 
currency to be issued under them a greater degree of security 
than that which is supposed to attach at present to the notes 
of the Bank of England. This end the authors of these 
schemes generally propose to accomplish by contrivances which 
they deem to be extremely ingenious, but which always resolve 
themselves into the simple plan of making property of some 
kind or other the basis of the circulation. Sometimes the plan 
suggested proposes to issue a paper currency against the se- 
curity ot land, sometimes against the security of a public debt, 
and sometimes against merchandise in the docks; but, having 
provided for the security of the notes, the plan generally termi- 
nates at this point—the projector apparently conceiving that 
he has satisfied all the desiderata of a good paper currency, al- 
though he has introduced no specific measure for regulating 
the amount of that currency and maintaining its value rela- 
tively to the currencies of the other countries of the world.” 


The Committee lay much stress on the need of an elastic 
currency, and admit that the issue of currency on bonds does 
not permit the elasticity desired; for when notes are once 
issued on bonds they are out to stay until the bonds are taken 
up and the currency retired finally. But the Committee do 
not explain how notes issued on bank assets would be more 
elastic than if issued on bonds or on land. Indeed, it would 
have been far more satisfactory if the Committee had under- 
taken to explain just how an elastic currency operates—on 
what principle it expands and contracts in answer to the “wants 
of trade.” The Committee first assume that a currency will 
naturally expand and contract of itself in answer to demand 
for more or less money. They reason that when prices rise 
and business becomes more active more currency is needed 
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and banks should be put in condition to furnish it; then, when 
prices fall and business activity declines, currency, they as- 
sume, will naturally return to the vaults of the banks. This 
reasoning is about as scientific as it would be to contend that an 
engine having begun to run faster requires more steam, and 
in that case more should be turned on, and then, for a similar 
reason, when the engine begins to slow down, not needing so 
much steam, it should in part be turned off! 

The Committee say: “The forces that work respectively for 
expansion and contraction must have easy and unimpeded 
action.” But how is this action to be controlled? That is the 
question. Prices do not rise in advance of currency expansion 
—any more than an engine starts to run faster before more 
steam is turned on—but follow it, and having risen they do not 
fali till contraction of currency takes place, or credit breaks 
down ; and then the fall is usually precipitous, from panic. If 
the effect of an increased supply of money were only to sus- 
tain business activity, or if it were issued only to supply needs 
for a greater number of exchanges to be made, there might 
possibly be devised some automatic adjustment between sup- 
ply of and demand for money ; but one of the immediate effects 
of more money is a rise of prices, and this demand never lets 
up. When prices double, the demand for two dollars is as 
intense as it was before for one; hence, no automatic adjust- 
ment between demand for money (in response to rising prices) 
and its supply, when supply is limitless and practically costless, 
as in the case of paper currency, is possible. 

In recommending the basing of currency on bank assets, the 
Committee say: “The superiority of such a system is further 
insured by the fact that there is a very close correspondence 
between the amount of such assets in the possession of the 
banks and the need of the community for currency—since 
these assets, like the need for money, vary in amount with the 
volume of business.” This is what the directors of the Bank 
of England said in 1810, and the reply of the celebrated Bullion 
Report of that year is a sufficient answer to the same claim 
presented anew eighty-eight years later. The bank directors 
had said that “the public will never call for more [currency] 
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than is absolutely necessary for their wants.” The reply of 
the Bullion Report referred to, after stating that “an increase 
in the quantity of the local currency of a particular country 
will raise prices in that country exactly in the same manner as 
an increase in the supply of precious meta!s raises prices all 
over the world,” is as follows: “That this doctrine is a very 
fallacious one your Committee cannot entertain a doubt. The 
fallacy upon which it is founded lies in not distinguishing be- 
tween an advance of capital to merchants and an additional sup- 
ply of currency to the general mass of circulating medium.” 
While this was said of notes issued under suspension of specie 
payments, it applies also to notes issued on the assets of banks. 
But, not unduly to prolong this criticism, suffice it to say 
that not only has the principle of regulation recommended in 
this report been condemned and discarded by all enlightened 
nations for more than half a century, but with it has been 
abandoned the note-security principle, the bank-reserve prin- 
ciple, and every oiher device formerly claimed by banks as 
safe guides for the issue of currency. To the extent that 
either of these principles operates to limit currency expansion 
it serves a good purpose; but as principles upon which to regu- 
late money supply, with a view to stability in its value, they 
have everywhere failed and will fail. Overstone and Peel and 
the Parliament that passed the act of 1844 were right when they 
decided that the function of money was of such public concern 
that its issue could not safely be left in private hands, or its 
regulation intrusted to private interests; and the right to issue 
notes intended to circulate as money, by the act of 1844, was 
taken from every bank in England—even from the Bank of 
England itself; and the principles relating to the issue of cur- 
rency then adopted—modified more or less, it is true, as to the 
particular mode of regulation—have been adopted by nearly 
all advanced nations. And yet we have in this report a recom- 
mendation that the privilege of issuing notes to circulate as 
money be given not only to the thousands of banks already in 
existence but to the thousands more that may be organized, 
based on bank assets and governed by no regulating principle 
but the selfish interests of the issuers. That is, the assets of 
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banks, consisting largely of individual time promises to pay, 
are to be represented by other promises to pay on demand, in 
the form of notes to circulate as currency—one promise to pay 
as an asset and another on top of it as currency! Then, on top 
of this, would come bank credits, represented by checks and 
drafts. And this is all to be done and at the same time the 
gold standard to be sacrediy maintained ! 

If the gold standard is to be preserved in this country, some 
proportion between gold and paper must be established and 
maintained; and this must be done by forcible contraction of 
paper, if need be, to prevent the export of gold. When prices 
are rising and speculation is rife, the demand for currency will 
always be intense, and in response to this demand it is expected 
that an elastic currency will expand; and it will expand re- 
gardless of the movement of gold, which is sure to be outward 
when prices rise above the international level of prices. While 
banks on the seaboard, which are liable to be called on for 
gold for export, may suspend or contract their note issues at 
such times, interior banks will pay little heed to gold exports; 
and if they do, what becomes of elasticity? For that is the 
very time when under that principle more currency is required 
to “sustain prices and supply business wants.” 

To insure the permanency of the gold standard under all 
circumstances, some proportion between gold and other forms 
of currency must be established and maintained. The supply 
of gold is regulated by natural conditions: first, by the yield 
of the mines, and then by outflow and inflow in answer to 
trade conditions. If the supply of paper currency, on tbe 
other hand, which is designated to supplement or take the place 
of gold, be limited only by considerations of profit to its is- 
suers, how are they to be held together—the one regulated as 
to quantity by natural laws, or laws of trade, and the other 
only by the interests of those who issue it? This would be like 
attaching the governor of one engine to the fly-wheel of an- 
other and expecting both machines to run together. It is risking 
nothing, but is simply conforming to well-established principles 
of monetary science and to the experience of every country 
that has tried it, to say that, under such a system of currency 
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regulation as is recommended by this Committee, neither the 
gold standard nor any other standard worthy the name could 
be long maintained. To make the gold standard secure, other 
forms of currency must be so limited and regulated as to in- 
sure at all times a safe proportion between such currency and 
gold. Whether the British principle of making the paper vary 
exactly as a purely gold currency would vary is necessary or 
best is not here under discussion ; but some principles of regu- 
lation that will duly equate the paper to the gold ts necessary, 
and that must be some other than the right of thousands of 
banks to put paper out at discretion, or as their interests alone 
may dictate, and with no limitation but the amount of their 
assets. 

The recommendation of the Committee of the principle 
adopted by Germany for the supply of currency in time of 
panics is of a different order and worthy of commendation, 
but strangely out of accord with their other recommendations. 
Such emergency currency is made necessary by the sudden 
breaking down of credit, and the consequences of the destruc- 
tion of credit would be greatly intensified if the currency itself 
should fail, as it did in wild-cat banking days, and as it surely 
would again if issued in the same way or on the same prin- 
ciple. 

The Committee say at the outset of their report that they 
have agreed upon a method of reform in the currency “which 
they believe would command the assent of economists gener- 
ally.” On the contrary, I do not believe that any statesman of 
sigh rank in any country of Europe can be named who, since 
the discussions following the Bullion Report of 1810, would 
recommend the adoption of such a currency system as the 
Committee present, or even consider it; nor an economist of 
distinction on the other side of the ocean, since Ricardo wrote, 
who would give it his indorsement; and, notwithstanding the 
high reputation of those who sign this report, I am not willing 
to believe that the recommendations of the Committee will be 
generally indorsed by economists in this country. 

A. J. WARNER. 

Martetta, O. 








THE COLLEGE MAN IN POLITICS. 


HERE has been of late considerable discussion concerning 
the value of the college man in politics, and the value of 
the political organizations that have been set on foot in connec- 
tion with the great American seats of learning. These opin- 
ions have not found their way into print so readily as when the 
idea was first mooted; yet what has been written has been 
largely in laudation of these political clubs as of yore, and in 
eulogy of the college man himself—as if he had taken his 
proper place in the great discussions of the day, and the coun- 
try were the better for it. There was to be no more govern- 
ing by theory alone, for the college man was henceforth not 
only to study this side of the question from his text-book but 
to look out on the broad world from time to time and see what 
human experience has taught. The fundamental principles 
governing economics were, in a word, to be instilled into his 
mind by the professors, and he was also expected to study their 
application by the data supplied by all trustworthy sources out- 
side, as well as from lectures and addresses by well-known 
statesmen invited from time to time to speak on the leading 
topics of the day. By such means it was thought he would 
better fit himself for the proper performance of those public 
duties he unhesitatingly should, and if his country is to re- 
tain her prestige and power must, undertake in the future, in 
order for him to be considered a good citizen with a handle to 
his name and his training of any value at all. 

“Before I will enter into politics as a profession,” said a very 
able college-bred man ten years ago, “I would rather feel and 
know the delights of ‘The Village Blacksmith,’ as it appears 
in song, or such experiences as we read of in the ‘Cottier’s Sat- 
urday Night.’ ” 

There are many good college men to-day pursuing their 
various vocations who foresaw the outcome of the late war 
and the President’s reason for leaving the whole responsibility 
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to Congress. There are those to-day who believe that we 
have needlessly embarked on a policy of imperialism directly 
opposed to the spirit of the Constitution. We went to war for 
“Humanity,” they say, and ended by demanding a commission 
to inquire into the treatment of our own soldiery. We went 
to free the Cubans, and our soldiers and sailors remembered 
the “Maine”—all in the name of “Humanity.” We have re- 
peatedly thrown at Great Britain’s teeth the famous “Monroe 
Doctrine,” and have concluded a humanitarian war by de- 
manding possessions that, according to the doctrine set forth, 
would make us at least a very insincere nation. “To the vic- 
tors belong the spoils” seems to be a new departure in our for- 
eign policy since Admiral Dewey showed the way by his 
brilliant achievement in the harbor of Manila; and though we 
have successfully demonstrated our power to maintain the 
honor of the American flag against all comers who dare to 
insult it, we have embarked on a policy of imperialism entirely 
opposed to all previous ideas and aims. The people who argue 
this way may be few in numbe;z, but they have certainly a right 
to their opinions; nor should they be deemed un-American 
because they object ‘to any departure from our traditional 
policy, or because a declaration of war at the outset they con- 
sidered unwarranted on the pretext given. Many who argue 
this way would have been better satisfied if the “Maine” 
catastrophe had been made the chief reason for our splendid 
humiliation of Spain; and such reason would certainly have 
pleased the jingoes among the over-zealous college students 
who had a good deal to do with forcing the hand of Congress, 
together with “yellow journalism”—always on the alert for its 
opportunity for sensations. 

All this does not prove that we were wrong in the stand 
that we as a nation have taken, or that the college-bred men, 
who have certainly done their share in bringing the war to a 
successful issue, were unwise or unpatriotic—though to the 
unprejudiced it does seem that the imperialistic’policy we have 
embarked upon is hardly in keeping with the alleged objects 
we had in view when war was declared. Yet at the present 
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time the colleges are heartily in sympathy with this new policy, 
and have suddenly become deeply interested in European ideas, 
without considering where it may land us or what endless com- 
plications and entanglements we may be called upon to face in 
the near future. 

Again, harking back to the last Presidential election, the 
political clubs attached to the colleges were all in favor of 
monometalism, with the exception of a few members whose 
voices were hushed in the overwhelming majorities opposed 
to the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16-to-1; yet with 
the entire volume of the press opposed to the new policy 
adopted by the Democratic party, excepting one or two papers 
more or less influential, and with all the wealthy bankers and 
monopolists straining every nerve and using their wealth to 
bring about the election of the champion of monometalism, W. 
J. Bryan, with his band of volunteers, came within an ace of 
beating the tremendous combination arrayed against him. 
Had he been elected, certainly the college-bred man would not 
have been able to claim credit for any part in bringing about 
so desirable a result. The masses may have been wrong, but 
usually they have their way in the long run; and if the great 
colleges of Great Britain are any criterion, the college-bred men 
have usually been found in opposition to any suggested ex- 
periment or reform that is devised purely in the interests of 
the great army of bread-winners. 

A few years ago the organization of a college club for ac- 
tive campaign duty would have been regarded, not only as a 
very difficult task, but as abrogating the proper functions of col- 
lege life and likely to create rivalry if not animosity between 
the members of a nature quite antagonistic to the purposes for 
which the universities were created and endowed. Nor has 
the outside public taken kindly to these organizations in some 
quarters, which have been dubbed as aiming at the dislodg- 
ment of allginstructors of political economy in American in- 
stitutions who favor or teach the principles opposed to the 
wealthy classes. It is not difficult to see that, if a professor is 
to hold his position, he must pretend to be in sympathy with 
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the doctrines advocated by the powers that be, even though 
he knows them to be wrong; in other words, the election or 
dismissal of certain professors may arise, not for their ability 
or incompetency as exponents of long-established or incon- 
testable theories, but because of their well-known attachment 
to a particular party either in favor or otherwise with the pre- 
ponderance of opinion within the college walls and with those 
who make the appointments. That both parties have been 
anxious to secure this formidable aid, especially at election 
times, goes without saying, and where one party has so in- 
significant a following, as in the last Presidential election, as to 
be rendered practically hors de combat, it is not to be wondered 
at if the opposite side is called down for exerting undue influ- 
ence, transgressing academic rights and functions, etc. 
Naturally enough, five or six years ago the permanent or- 
ganization known as the “American Republican Coilege 
League” received the sanction and energetic approbation of 
the Chairman of the National Republican Committee and his 
associates at that time. These, we are told, devoted personal 
attention to furthering the interests of the scheme, foreseeing 
the advantages that would accrue from this source. It was not 
long before the Democratic students in such colleges as Har- 
vard, Cornell, Princeton, Amherst, Palo Alto, and a few 
others of high standing began to form into line for the purpose 
of coOperating with the national association in its work. The 
Republicans also extended their organization. On the face 
of it, it does not seem that the college Democrats made them- 
selves very much felt during the Bryan campaign, evidently 
because they were not in sympathy with the popular idea. It 
does not follow by any means that these organizations, if 
properly directed, may not exert a very powerful influence in 
the consideration of all economic problems in the future. The 
chief danger consistsin the probability that in all colleges in 
course of time the governing body, the instructors in every 
branch of learning, and in fact the whole curriculum will have 
a strong leaning toward party instead of national interests— 
will see through the “spectacles of books” only those theories 
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that from tradition favor the interests of the party to which 
they and their near kin are attached, or in which they have the 
best opportunities for distinction. 

As years pass, it is greatly to be feared that each of ‘the 
colleges will be associated with a particular party altogether 
opposed to every idea of change and reform except what 
savors of Old Country “Jingoism,” a false patriotism used to 
befuddle the masses. This is the case to-day in the older uni- 
versities of England, where there is good reason for the “high 
imperialism” aimed at by many modern statesmen. For the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge to return to Parliament 
any but Conservatives would be regarded by a large propor- 
tion of the nobility and clergy as a stain on the national as well 
as the academic escutcheon; yet it is a fact that until quite re- 
cently Conservatism has been directly opposed to every idea 
of popular reform—until the laboring classes rose en masse 
and by sheer force of numbers wrung from the Tory party 
their legitimate demands. It cannot be lack of intelligence 
that produces this state of things in the colleges, but the fact 
that the majority of students belong to wealthy families that 
have their ancient dignity to maintain. If a similar state of 
things should unhappily crop up in the academic institutions 
of America, the college man will find himself regarded with a 
considerable amount of suspicion; and Republican principles 
—in some respects corresponding with the Conservatism of 
England, as representing a traditional policy in the interests of 
the moneyed and privileged classes—predominating over 
Democratic popular representation, will be weakened by this 
movement and the true purposes of all learning in some meas- 
ure frustrated. 

No citizen will dare to say that the college man is lacking 
in patriotism, or that he is not prepared to lay down his life 
for his country, in view of the sacrifices made by the colleges 
during the late war; but those in the full vigor of early man- 
hood—-brave, daring, and athletic, full of chivalrous ideas, and 
anxious to win their spurs—having once had a taste of the ro- 
mance attached to the hardships of war with all its glories, are 
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too apt to forget the miseries it entails. And because we have 
triumphed over a poor, bankrupt nation, in a manner truly to 
astonish the world, the colleges have openly declared in favor 
of imperialism—contrary to all past traditions—which may in- 
volve us at some future date in a war far more terrible to con- 
template, even though an alliance with Great Britain were 
secretly formed. Surely the American people have enough 
territory and a sufficient population to care for without use- 
lessly and needlessly becoming embroiled in the affairs of 
othey-countries ! 
here are many reasons that operate against the college-bred 
man and make him more or less a failure in politics. In the 
first place, strange to say, he is too much of a gentleman, as a 
rule, to be adapted for all the trickery and chicanery neces- 
sary in the make-up of a successful politician, as matters go 
to-day. Moreover, he is generally too much in accord with the 
sympathies and tenets of the privileged classes. It is one of 
the most frequent complaints of the day that the better class 
of people, especially the educated men, do not take an interest 
in public affairs. In the first place, the college man is not 
usually of a sufficiently practical turn of mind to attract pub- 
lic attention or deserve public trust. The workmen of to-day 
have no use for mere book-worms, and rather regard men of 
learning as beings too superior to care for or understand their 
necessities. As a consequence, they prefer, for the most part, 
those who belong to their own class, who are more “squeeza- 
ble,” and have been brought up among them and worked with 
them. Besides, it is difficult for the educated man to shake off 
his air of superiority and commit himself to all the hypocrisies 
incidental to the early commencement of a public career. A 
well-known politician once said that the great art in politics 
lay in knowing how to be “all things to all men,” which, of 
course, will bear two constructions—the college man _ being 
bred to a refined understanding of the wrong one. Another 
statesman said, “Politics is a game in which the winner shows 
himself an adept in the art of getting into place.” 
College men themselves say the true cause of their failing 
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as politicians arises from the fact that they have the utmost 
difficulty in obtaining the support and countenance of party 
Jeaders, and that the latter invariably view them with more 
distrust and prejudice than the working classes, who have a 
more natural motive for their lack of sympathy. There is a 
strong reason for this. The governmen* of to-day has become 
a government by party, which has made it impossible to get 
from our Senators and Representatives—nay, the people— 
their wise thought and action, so as to insure the best results of 
their combined wisdom. Every measure is made a “party 
question,” which is opposed from the other side lest their po- 
litical enemies may gain votes through having done the people 
good service. Able men, with honest intentions, once honored 
with political distinction, are driven by the pressure of this 
vast machinery to serve a party and not the people, whether 
they wish it or not, or render themselves liable to political 
ostracism. No man can, in fact, even be chosen to an office 
without a party nomination, or have a party nomination against 
the will of the party leaders. He must have no opinions that 
are not in accord with the party platform, nor introduce any 
innovation that is not first submitted to, and approved and 
adopted by, these aforesaid leaders. Without their backing 
he has no chance whatever, and he must either be prepared to 
subscribe liberally toward the development of the ever-in- 
creasing, costly, intricate, and tyrannical machinery that is 
kept perpetually in motion for the purpose of controlling and 
carrying elections, or he must evince a willingness to support 
certain private interests as the delegate of the privileged few— 
who have their trained lobbyists and legislators in every law- 
making assembly, from the Senate of the nation to the town 
council of every considerable town in the land. At the com- 
mencement of his career, in most States, he has no chance 
until he makes himself thoroughly acquainted with the liquor 
interests and pays regular visits to the saloons, where many 
of the caucus meetings are held and party conspiracies hatched. 
To fight against these, which do more to corrupt our politics 
than aught else, is to invite certain defeat and political ex- 
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tinction. In fact, the party organizations have become systems 
of trading for office and in office; and politics, instead of being 
the highest and noblest of professions, is regarded with indif- 
ference and even contempt by the sober, intellectual, and up- 
right men who, perhaps once eager to enter into the fascina- 
tions of public life, have been kept out by party leaders as 
“dangerous,” and in the despair of repeated defeats have pre- 
ferred elegant leisure to the sacrifice of their manhood to pan- 
dering and corruption. 

But, if taken in the proper light, this unhappy state of things 
should really spur on the thoughtful student to a higher and 
more determined effort. There is a strong indication of a 
change for the better. Our election laws are liable to undergo 
a great change. The obstacles are surely not so insurmounta- 
ble that combined energy on the part of all the colleges may 
overcome them. The year 1900 may see a purer method of 
voting, in which bribery, intimidation, and ballot-box stuffing 
will be impossible. There are many subjects pressing for at- 
tention at the present time, not the least important being that 
of party slavery, which has been carried to such extremes in 
some States that the party leaders, as in Pennsylvania, have 
been afraid of adopting a more secret method of voting for 
fear they should lose control of the so-called independent vote. 
In this matter every intelligent student is interested, and no 
one feels its disastrous effects more sorely than he whose train- 
ing should make him sought after on all the great issues of the 
day, but who is for the reasons given shut off in the race. 
Great prizes and public distinctions should be the reward of 
faithful public service, not of faithful party slavery. It is 
high time that a little more moral life was infused into the busi- 
ness, and that the laws of the land, especially those framed to 
meet grave social dangers, should be administered without 
party bias—in other words, that lawmakers should not be per- 
mitted to become lawbreakers. 

In the face of all this, the necessity for regarding politics as 
a profession, for which a thorough political and moral educa- 
tion is requisite in those who aspire to become lawgivers and 
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public benefactors, has become so increasingly felt from day 
to day that the future advancement of the people depends en- 
tirely thereon. Not every one called upon to fill official posi- 
tions can become a statesman—not every one will have a 
political education in the highest sense; but, if a knowledge of 
politics is imparted to every student in school and college, the 
coming generations will know enough of the broad principles 
of government to test would-be representatives—and to re- 
quire that they shall have sufficient knowledge c* ‘he profes- 
sion to enable them to discharge their administrative duties 
intelligently. 

Politics is properly a profession, and should be regarded as 
the highest of all learned professions, for in the administration 
of government the uses of education should reach the fur- 
thest possible stretch of human endeavor. On that admin- 
istration, the peace, the morals, the prosperity, and the liberty 
of the people are dependent; and if the ends of government 
are to attain the fullest share of happiness for the greatest 
number, it is abundantly clear that no more honorable calling 
is possible for any enlightened being to pursue. If the char- 
acter of an administration depends on the political education 
of those selected to conduct it, as it would certainly seem to 
do, the importance of the subject is self-evident. A thorough 
knowledge of the intricate machinery by which this country is 
governed should be acquired by every student who aspires to 
political distinction—the separate and differing State Con- 
stitutions and the written Constitution of the national govern- 
ment: its arrangement, adjustment, practical uses, and possi- 
bilities. He should be constantly watching the effect produced 
by this machinery and the outgrowth when in action under the 
operations of natural force, as it may be impressed in contact 
with other agencies—studying the vast capabilities and uses of 
the organism, and the adaptation of the outgrowths to the 
ends of just and progressive government. 

While it is necessary to ally himseif with some political 
party, he should remember that political parties were originally 
organized and intended as a means to political ends, those ends 
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being the physical and mental welfare of the nation in its strug- 
gles to become a real land of liberty. It was not expected that 
any true patriot should, or could, sacrifice cherished principles 
at the bidding of party leaders. To sever from a party be- 
cause opposed to its principles was not traitorous, and should 
not be considered disloyal, where the purpose is fixed, honest, 
and patriotic. A true party is composed of all those who think 
alike on any political policy or national expediency, acting to- 
gether as a unit for the time being, not of time-serving charla- 
tans, empirics, or sycophants seeking the emoluments of of- 
fice and ready to support any measure at the bidding of one or 
two more cunning and often more corrupt than the rest. 

The colleges are certainly doing well in taking a more 
practical interest in public affairs. The time is drawing near 
when the field will be clearer for the college-bred man than 
it is to-day, especially if he will study sincerely the needs of 
the great army of bread-winners, who will undoubtedly con- 
trol the destinies of the country more than they have done in 
the past, without let or hindrance. 


Cecit LoGSDAIL. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














WOMEN IN HINDU SOCIETY. 


iy approaching this subject, let us first realize that the women 

of India form part of a community of 300,000,000 people, 
in a country two-thirds the size of the United States. Here in 
America you have all grades of society and all conditions of 
living ; in India the same is true on.a larger scale. To report 
the convict camps of Georgia or the Mormon community of 
Utah as representing the national life here would be narrow 
and unjust. Still more so is it to base the moral or social state 
of all India upon the observations of foreigners in a few 
provinces. 

You have heard a great deal of the condition of women in 
India; you have read many stories regarding these women, 
some of which are utterly false, some partially true, and others 
greatly exaggerated. You have learned from various sources 
that Hindu mothers throw their babies into the Ganges, where 
they are eaten by crocodiles. / did not know of this until I 
came to this country. I used to bathe in the Ganges almost 
every day, but never saw such a thing in my life. I have trav- 
eled in India from near the mouth of the Ganges to near its 
source, but never heard of such an act, nor did I meet a single 
woman who threw a living baby into the river. Those who 
tell these stories ought to know that crocodiles cannot live in 
the strong current of a river like the Ganges; they live only in 
water where the current is slow. Perhaps the stories arose 
from the fact that, in certain places, poor Hindus place dead 
bodies on the riverside, because they cannot afford the expense 
of cremating them; and there the bodies may be attacked by 
dogs, jackals, vultures, etc., or swept into the river. 

You are also familiar with the story of the Juggernaut. I 
was once at the festival where it is used. It is a huge car made 
of solid wood, nearly four stories high, and is drawn by hun- 
dreds of men and women who become excited with religious en- 
thusiasm. There may be accidents on these occasions, when 
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some of the multitude are run over and killed by the car. From 
this it is easy to see how the story may have arisen that the 
Hindus throw themselves under the car of Juggernaut in order 
to obtain salvation. 

We often hear of the severity of Hindu lawgivers in pre- 
scribing the status of women. It is true that there are some 
passages of Manu and other legislators of ancient India that 
prescribe the status of women in the same spirit as was ex- 
pressed by the laws of Moses amongst the ancient Hebrews, or 
by the mythology of Adam’s fall, or by St. Paul, the disciple 
of Jesus. As the Christian world has held for nearly two 
thousand years that a woman must “obey” a man and consider 
him her superior, so in India that idea has been dominant. 
There are to be found such writings as: “Ordinarily, women 
are not fit for independence, for they are physically weaker 
than men and must be protected by friends and relatives ;” but 
there are other passages that describe the extraordinary 
strength and valor that women have displayed in their 
lives. Manu says: “A woman in her childhood must 
be protected and taken care of by her parents, in her 
youth by her husband, and in old age by her sons and rela- 
tives.” In the same book you will read a protest against that 
statement. He says: “Such women are truly secure who are 
always protected by their good inclinations and virtue. No 
walls nor men can protect a woman who is not virtuous. Vir- 
tue, chastity, and purity are the only armor that will protect 
a woman so long as she lives.” The wife of Buddha said, 
“Good women need no veiling more than the sun and moon.” 

The exclusion of women from the society of men, which we 
find in some parts of India, is not due to their religion but to 
other causes. It came into practise merely for self-defense 
against Mohammedan brutality. The Purda system, i. e., the 
custom of not allowing women to appear in public, is not of 
Hindu origin, but was introduced into India by the Moham- 
medans. There are many parts of India where the Purda 
system does not exist at all—where men mix freely with 
women, travel together, and appear in public with the women 
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unveiled. Sir Monier Williams writes: “Moreover, it must 
be noted that the seclusion and ignorance of women, which 
were once mainly due to the fear of the Mohammedan con- 
querors, do not exist to the same degree in provinces unaffected 
by those conquerors.” The women of the upper classes have 
as much influence in family affairs as have those in Europe. 
“Indian wives often possess greater influence than the wives of 
Europeans,” says Williams, “and one old grandmother will 
sometimes rule a whole household with a rod of iron.” 

The Hindu law allows legal powers to women. If you read 
“Sakuntala,” one of the best dramas ever written in India 
(dramas always describe the social condition of the peuple 
most accurately), you will find that Sakuntala was allowed to 
plead her own cause at the court of the king Dusyanta, and 
that she boldly rebuked him after pointing out his faults. The 
Hindu law allows such privileges to women. Manu says that 
a wife must take part in all social, civil, and religious duties of 
a husband. Here is the definition of a wife given in “Maha- 
bharata,” the great epic: 


“A wife is half the man, his truest friend; 
A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth ; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss ; 
A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude, a father in advice, 
A mother in all seasons of distress, 
A rest in passing through life’s wilderness.” 


A wife does not adopt her husband’s name in India, as Eu- 
ropean wives do. She does not merge her individuality in that 
of her husband, but retains it. Hindu law allows women a 
larger share in the management of property than the statutes 
of most Christian nations. In family affairs (secylar and re- 
ligious), in business transactions, and in trade, a husband can 
do nothing without permission of the privy council of the fe- 
male members of the family. Unmarried daughters inherit, 
equally with the sons, their mother’s estate. The special prop- 
erty that a woman gets as a dowry at her marriage cannot be 
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used by the husband. A wife cannot be held responsible for 
the debts of her husband or her sons. She must be supported 
by her husband so long as he lives, even if he goes abroad. 

In ancient times, when the country was governed by Hindu 
kings, the Swayambara system of marriage was very com- 
mon. It is the system of free choice by the maiden of a hus- 
band. When the Hindus lost their freedom they would have 
been unable to prevent the intermixture of races had such lib- 
erty been continued, so they abandoned that system of mar- 
riage and adopted that of betrothing their sons and daughters 
in their youth. The betrothal system, however, is not prac- 
tised in all parts of India. Where it prevails it is the outcome 
of a long period of social and political discord. The Hindu re- 
ligion has never sanctioned Hindu girls’ assuming the responsi- 
bilities of marriage before attaining womanhood. The law of 
heredity is strictly observed by parents in choosing the hus- 
bands and wives of their children—according to their parent- 
age, birth, social position, caste, and personal qualifications. 
Burnouf says, “Marriage in India was never a state of servi- 
tude for women.” In Manu we find eight kinds of marriage 
described and discussed. Among them the contract by court- 
ship is considered not to be the highest and best, because it 
generally proceeds from the idea of selfish desire and the grati- 
fication of the lower nature. Marriage must be based, not on 
sense pleasures, but on the higher ideal of spiritual union: it 
must be a sacred bond. The wife is called in Sanskrit Sahad- 
harmini ; 1. e., a partner in spiritual life. This word shows that 
marriage is a holy bond. God cannot be worshiped and pray- 
ers will not be heard if the wife does not join the husband. 
For this reason we have no divorce in India. Marriage, when 
based upon spiritual union, needs no divorce law, but always 
leads to a happy home life. The first duty of a husband, ac- 
cording to Manu, is to adore his wife; to give her everything 
she needs or desires—as clothes, ornaments, jewels, etc.—and 
to make her happy. “When women are honored the devas 
are pleased; but all virtue and all goodness leave the family 
where women are dishonored.” Monier Williams says: 
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“They [wives] are generally loved, and cruel treatment by 
brutal husbands is unknown.” 
struck, even with a flower, because it is sacred. For this rea- 
son Hindu law does not allow capital punishment for women. 

Another mistaken idea is that Hindu women are never al- 


lowed to read or write. 
and writing are very limited in extent. 


A woman’s body must not be 


Of course, in many cases reading 
They can read in their 


own vernacular the translations of the epics, and so forth, and 
There are hymns in the Rig-Veda com- 
posed by women rishis, or seers of Truth. 


they can write letters. 


seven ancient sages, and four of them were women. 


Malaber boasts of 


The moral 


sentences uttered by one of them (Avyar) are taught in the 


schools as the golden rules of life. 


The writings of Lilavati, 


a great female mathematician, are still read in native schools. 
The higher-class Hindu women always learn to read and write 
in their own vernacular ; but they do not generally pass public 


examinations. 


People in the West are generally mistaken when they say 


that Christianity has elevated the position of women. 


To 


social and physical science and to intellectual culture it is due 
that the eyes of men have been opened, and they have become 


more humane and just toward women. 


The more a nation has 


shaken off the thraldom of the Church, viewed in the light of 
theological creedalism, the freer and better have become the 
Compare the American woman with 


women of that nation. 


the Spanish. 


To-day fault is found with the Hindus because they do not 
allow women to read certain portions of the Vedas; yet the 
Christian councils and popes, echoing the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, have prevented women not only from becoming priests 


but also from speaking in religious assemblies or administer- 
Why is it that to-day only a few women 
a prejudice on 


ing baptism. 
are 
the 


rights ? 


ministers, 
part of 


and 
many 


that 
against 


fell wisdom, according to 


there is 


still 
investing 


them with 


these 


On similar points Hindu women are much freer. 
the Hindus, has 
Saraswati, a woman whom every Hindu must revere. 
idea of the Motherhood of God is found in India alone; al- 


come from 


The 
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though in America Theodore Parker expressed the same idea, 
viewing the Personal side of the Deity as Maternal. Ecclesias- 
tical and canon laws have been the source of woman’s disabili- 
ties. It was Roman law and Roman jurisprudence that gave 
woman a place far more elevated than that given to her by 
Christianity. The Christian learned to honor woman from 
the pagan. The Teutonic tribes, who were barbarians in the 
eyes of the Christians, held that a queen was as good as a king, 
and recognized a perfect equality of sex in all domestic and 
social relations. 

Self-burning of widows was a great social evil in India. It 
was not sanctioned by the Hindu religion, but was due to other 
causes. It is often said that the “Christian government” has 
suppressed it; but the fact is, when the Mohammedans con- 
quered India they treated the widows of the soldiers so bru- 
tally that the women preferred death to such inhuman treat- 
ment. As the Hindus do not bury, but cremate, their dead, 
when the funeral pyre was lighted it often happened that the 
poor and unprotected widow threw herself in despair into the 
fire—committed suicide, in the hope that she would join her 
husband after death. Some of the priests supported this by 
perverting the meaning of some spiritual passages. The edu- 
cated classes strongly protested against the priests who sup- 
ported this custom (which prevailed only in certain parts of 
India), and efforts were made to suppress the evil by force; 
but, as they could not do it without official help, they appealed 
to the ruling government, raised a large sum, gave it to the 
officers, and asked the Viceroy, Lord Bentinck, to pass a law 
against suttee, which he did. Thus the evil was practically 
suppressed by the Hindus themselves, through the help of the 
British government. 

Mrs. F. A. Steele, the author of “On the Face of the Waters,” 
who lived in India for nearly twenty-five years, mixing freely 
with the Hindus as inspectress of girls’ schools in the Punjab, 
says: “Our standard of civilization is personal comfort— 
luxury—a thing absolutely unknown in native India. There 
is scarcely any difference there in the mode of living between 
the rich and poor. A man may spend wealth om jewels for 
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his wife, but not on pleasure or personal comfort.” “In re- 
gard to the general position of women in India, I think it rather 
better than our own—certainly better than our own used to 
be. Women in India can hold property, and a widow always 
gets a fixed portion of her husband’s estate. During the 
twenty-five years I lived in India I never came into personal 
contact with but one case of a girl going, as the phrase runs, 
wrong.” Mrs. Steele says in regard to child marriages and 
child widows: “In my opinion child marriages are contrary 
to the Hindu religion, which teaches that a girl should be of 
marriageable age before she takes a husband. In the part of 
India with which I am acquainted—the Punjab—a girl is not 
married until she is thirteen or even older, and in that country 
she is a young woman at that age. The result of my personal 
observation is that marriages in India are singularly happy. 
There are fewer cases of unkindness and violence than in this 
country.” Mrs. Steele further says: “Education is spreading 
amongst the women of the lower class in India.” This is 
equally true in the case of the men of the lower classes ; there 
is a general movement at present for the education of the 
masses. Miss Carpenter, after visiting India, said that the in- 
telligent Hindus were earnest and extremely interested in the 
question of female education ; but that at the same time she was 
convinced that such amovement must rise from the native 
Hindu community in order to have success. 

The school already started by a native woman has done good ; 
but it is hampered, and will be in its results, by the introduc- 
tion of sectarian methods into secular education. The Hindus 
believe in absolute freedom of religious thought; so that any- 
thing contrary to this, especially from one of their own peo- 
ple, cannot fail to rouse antagonism to all such methods. In 
India we do not have the public school system, as in America. 
We have no free education in India. Eighty per cent. of the 
people, both men and women, are illiterate and utterly ignorant 
of material progress, but not of religion and morality. In these 
they are far ahead of the ignorant masses of America and 
Europe. They need secular education—in art, science, chem- 
istry, physics, and their practical application to every-day life. 
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For want of such an education the masses in India do not 
know how to better their social condition, how to reform social 
evils, or how to be free from superstition and prejudice of all 
kinds. 

Ardent efforts to convert the Hindu to Christianity have been 
great obstacles in the way of educational work for Hindu 
women. They have prevented the orthodox Hindu community 
from sending their girls to mission schools, or from allowing 
the women missionaries to enter families, because by their 
methods they bring discord. The system of education adopted 
by these workers resembles this: I start a school in New 
York for the education of your girls and boys, and teach them 
day by day this lesson: “Whatever your religion teaches is 
superstitious and false. If you worship or believe in Jesus 
you will not be saved from eternal punishment. What the 
Bible teaches is all nonsense; your God is a dead God. This 
is the only way to heaven, and your forefathers are all gone to 
hell,” etc. How would you like such teachings? Would you 
send your boys and girls to my school? No; you would not. 
For the same reason Hindu parents do not like to send their 
children to the mission schools. Seeing the failure of such 
methods, the Hindus have now determined to start schools in 
different parts of India for the education of women, and for 
giving them secular education, which they actually need, with- 
out attacking their religious ideas or destroying their faith. 
Swami Vivekananda, who is well known in both England and 
America, has already started such a school in Calcutta, under 
the superintendence and direction of Miss Margaret Noble, 
who has gone to India from England for the purpose of helping 
such a movement. Miss Noble is a highly educated woman, 
and was an experienced teacher in London. At present she 
has charge of a kindergarten school for Hindu girls. It is on 
a small scale for want of funds; but we trust it will gradually 
grow into a large free school, where women of all ages will 
obtain free instruction in every branch of learning—thereby 
enabling them to better their present condition and to enjoy a 
broader and more useful life. SWAMI ABHEDANANDA. 

New York. 
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OF ALL FORZAS. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 
Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and 
Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can 
all be protected by policies in THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, .....+« eee 
Liabilities,, . . . . . 21,200,625. 
I sc 5 ee 4,105,817.1 


' J. G. BATTERSON, President 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. JOHN E. MORRIS, Secre 
H. |. MESSENGER, Actuary. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


You may Ha or more of our fine umbrellas, at manufacturet’s prices, which are about half 
4 pay at Retaily the to us, Suggesting about the price you are willing to pay (from $1.00 10 $10.00 
h), and we Will e&press, prepaid, an umbrella, subject to your approval. Pay when you are satisfied. 


THE JONES UMBRELLA CO., Dept. 8, 79 Walker Street, New York. 


‘A Conquest of Poverty.” | “Home CouRSEIN MENTAL SCIENCE,” 


There is magic in the title. Its teach- sy Heten Winans. 
g appeals to the reason and is prac- 
cal. Poverty can be overcome. There 
opulence for all. Send fifty cents for 
copy and bid farewell to poverty. 
gents wanted in every locality. Write, 





































A series of twenty lessons, in pam- 
phlet form, giving a plain, logical state- 
ment of the means by which any one 
may develop his mental powers to the 
extent of making himself master of his 


closing stamp, for terms and territory, | ©®ViTonments. Price, post-paid, $5.00. 


ITERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, | INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
SEABREEZE, FLORIDA. _ | SEABREEZE, FLORIDA. 








Vitter Wall Pictures, 25c 


PLATE, AVERAGE, 14 x 18 
SIZE OF CARD, 20x 25 


Sufficiently Large for Wall or Portfolio 


Good reproductions of good subjects at a 
price which enables schools to have as 
many pictures as may be desired for the 
walls and for portfolio use. 

* _ Nothing approaching them in size, price, 

and quality before the public. Do not judge 
the quality by the price, but see them and 
you will at once have these remarkable pic- 
* tires for your home or schools. s@-Your 
money refunded if you desire it. 


















AnGELus, MILLET, greatly reduced in size. 





eprerdess. Le Rolle. Paysage. Corot. The Balloon. * Dupre. 
the River Side. Le Rolie. Aurora. Rent. Mme. Le Brun and Daughter. Le Bron. 
ngelus. Afidiet. Song ofthe Lark. Breton. Christ in the Temple. offman. 
Sower. Ailiet. Columbus at Court of Spain. Van Brozta. Sir Galahad and Horse. Watts. 
d Temeraire. 7urner. Horse Fair. Bonheur. Children ot the Shell. Murillo. 
nofArc. Bastien Lepage. Reading from Homer. 7Jadema. Baby Stuart. Van Dyck 
adonna ofthe Chair. Rafhael. Reiwurn of the Mayflower. Boughton. Mona Lisa. . Da Venct. 
utumn Oaks. /*es. Washington Crossing the Delaware. Lentz. Return tothe Farm. TZreyon. 
Other Subjects to Follow. 


ice, 25¢. each. Discount by the dézen. Postage and tube—one to three, 10¢.; Six, 18c.; twelve, 2.5¢. Agents desired, 











~The J. C. Witter Co., 123 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Alliance School 
of Applied Metaphysics 


“The Royalton,” 44 W. 44th 8t.,N. Y. 





This School is established on broadand definite 
lines in response to the growing demand for 
regular instruction in THE New THoucut that | 
shall be at once practical, scientific, and free 
from sectarian or scholastic prejudices and | 
limitations. Beginning Wednesday, November | 
1, 1899, at 3.30 P.M., and continuing to| 





June 1, 1900, elementary and advanced classes | 


will be formed each month, each course con- | 


sisting of eight lessons with two sessions a 
week. Lectures on special topics connected 
with the modern metaphysical movement by 
speakers of prominence have been arranged 
for Thursday evening meetings in the comfort- 
able lecture-rooms of the School on the ground 
floor of ‘‘The Royalton.” 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


Those unable to attend the lectures may 
avail themselves at any distance of most of 
the advantages of class-room instruction 
through the carefully prepared, clear, and 
direct CORRESPONDENCE Lessons of the School. 

The School is organized under the principal. 
ship of Charles Brodie Patterson, Fellow of the 
Society of Science, Letters, and Arts, editor of 
Mind, and a practitioner and teacher of many 
years’ successful experience. With him is 
associated Paul Tyner, author of ‘‘The Living 
Christ,” ‘‘The Temple,” etc., and E. Burt 
Beckwith, A.B. Address for further particu- 
lars, 


E. BURT BECKWITH, Sec., 44 W. 44th St., N.Y. 





WILL POWER 


and Perscnal Magnetism insure absolute success in 
business and private affairs. The latent force of this 
wonderful power positively exists in evéry human 
being; few understand how to direct it. The way re- 
vealed. Send 30 cts. for our “ Key to Power,” or 12 cts. 
and addresses of three ministers, physicians, or lawyers, 
National Inst., A. 119, Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
Write for particulars of our 


M E M fe) R ¥ great work on Memory Culture! 


The only Complete, Practical System in the World! 
H ts! Nat'l Pub’g Co., St. Paul, Minn. 








Do you know of any one 
suffering from Cancer or 
Tumor? Send me their 
(in confidence) and 


CANCER oie 


secure a handsom 
DOCTOR FITZ, 529 Broadway, New York. 
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‘Why in the world doesn’t a man like Jones 
get down to business methods when he can 
buy an American Typewriter for $10? Does he § 
think I’m running a puzzle department?” 


¥¥% 

The American Ten-Dollar Typewriter is 
as well made as the highest-priced machines, 
but more simple. It has stood the test; seven 
years without a competitor; 25,000 in use. f 
Catalogue and sample of work free if you j 
mention this magazine. ' 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 2#R,2reatee 
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Now Ready. 


A New Book by the Author of “‘ THE BREATH OF LIFE,’ “ HOW 
WE MASTER OUR FATE,”’ “*‘a CHICSACO BIBLE CLASS,”’ Etc. 


REINCARNATION or |MMMORTALITY? | 


By URSULA N. GESTEFELD. 












A valuable and timely book. The failure of dogmatic Theology to answer satisfac- 
orily the universal query, ‘‘ Whence come I? Whither do I go?” has awakened a new 
nterest in the Eastern teaching of Reincarnation, has caused a strong tendency to apply its 
principles to Western life and ideals. In this the gifted author’s latest work the truths of 
his teaching are clearly and vividly portrayed—its errors, both in teaching and applica- 
ion, plainly shown. It is the first work to offer valid and consistent objections to the strong 
rguments advanced by Reincarnationists in support of that theory. Void of assertion, all 
rguments presented are iogical deductions from a stated premise. To the many looking for 
‘more light,”” who accept the theory of Reincarnation in lieu of a better as explaining many 
pf the problems of human existence, this book will be welcome—will prove a valuable guide 
nd counselor. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH AND COLD. PRICE, $1.00. 





For sale by all Booksellers or sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 


“LIFE” BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JUST WHAT IS WANTED! | 


IDEALS FOR INVALIDS, 


—-WITH— 


FORMULAS FOR TREATING. 


By MARY ROBBINS MEAD, 
Author of ‘‘ Soul Help.’’ 











This work of forty-two pages contains what every student of Spiritual Science is looking for—a method of 
applying the eae pe of Mental Healing to individual needs. Its thirty-one formulas should read by all. It 
ves many practical points and suggestions and concludes with a ‘‘ treatment for a mother to give her child.” 





PAPER, 15 CENTS; or $1.50 A DOZEN, POST-PAID. 


Address THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., “Life” Building, New York, N. Y. 























EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Cras. Wester EmeRson, 





Cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts. Boston, Mas 
Icunors, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY.— 


|= 


University Extension and Non-Resident Courses 
(including post graduate) lead to the usual College degrees. 
Instruction by mail in any desired subject. stablished 
12 years. Address F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor. 





New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
ACADEMY prepares for Government Academies 
Full Commercial Course. 
Major B. F. HYATT, A.M., Principal. 
MEMORY ! Our system of Memory Culture 
is indispensable to every person 


who would make the most of his mental powers. Par- 
ticulars free. National Publishiag Co.. St. Paul, Miac. 


THE FACTS ABOUT 
MENTAL HEALING. 


NEW EDITION OF 


“The True History ot Mental Science” 


By JULIUS A. DRESSER. 


and Colleges. 








Revised and annotated by Horatio W. Dresser, author 
of “Methods and Problems of Spiritual Healing,” “The 
Power of Silence,” etc. 

Contains invaluable additions to the history of the sub- 
ject, a sonnet by the author of “Science and Health,” 
important articles reprinted from the Boston Post, and 
Mental Science Magasine of 1883, and valuable historical 


references. 
20 cents, postpaid. 


“The Philosophy of P. P. Quimby” 


The first practitioner of Menta: Healing in America. 


By ANNETTA GERTRUDE DRESSER. 


A patient of Dr. Quimby (1802-66) at the time the alleged 
discoverer of Mental Healing was cured by him. 


Contents: — Historical Sketch; Extracts from the 
Press, 1857-65; Reminiscences; Exposition of Dr 
Quimby’s Philosophy; Selections from Dr. Quimby's 
Manuscripts. 


With Portrait, Cloth, (14 Pages, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
« LIFE” BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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Send tor Catalugue No. 7. 


No Ribbon. Portable. Weight 6 
Visible Writing. Strong Manifolder. 
Interchangeable Type. 


Cuts the Best Stencil for Duplicating V 

We carry the most complete line of 

Desks, Filing Cases, Card Index Cab 
in the City. 


Blickensderfer M’f’g Co. 


Tel., 2696~—Franklin. 325 BROADYV 





The Psychology 
of Health 
and Happine 


By LA FOREST POTTER, M. Dy 


2 


CONTENTS, f 
Equilibrium in the Natural World; E 
librium in Man ; The Proposition St 
the Projective, Subjective, and Ejet 
lanes); Sleep and Dreams ; Cai 
Trance, and Ecstasy; Neurosthe 
ae. Epilepsy, and Insanity; 
coholism and Narcotism; H 
and Double Personality; T 
ren ee in its Practical Applic: 
to Disease. 


Henry Wood, author of “Ideal Sy 
tion Through Mental Photography,” ¢ 
“1 recognize the work as able and inte 
ing, and a wide departure from cor 
tional systems,” 


$1.00, Postpaid. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING ( 
*“* Life’’ Building, New York. 








BR VING feacice” FREE is DAYS 


WASHINGTON IRVING enjoys the proud distinction 

of being the FIRST AMERICAN WRITER to 
turn the eyes of literary Europe sharply toward the 
New World. Though forty years have passed since 
he was laid to rest at Sunnyside, each year has lent 
an added luster to hisfame. His literary reputation 
rests upon sure foundations— broad, deep, well 
settled and immutable. TO-DAY, even in the midst 
of a generation of brilliant literary achievement, the 
name of no one of our writers stands higher, AT 
HOME OR ABROAD, than that of this many-sided 
man of letters. 




























































“ Few, very Sew, can show a long succession 
of volumes, so pure, so graceful, and se 
varied.”—Miss Mitrorp. 


















If you have not Irving, your library lacks a set of books which 
no other set of books ever written can supply. True, you may 
have “Sketch Book,” but that is not /rwing. 


YOU SHOULD OWN HIS COMPLETE WORKS, 


In Whatever Realm You Delve, You Find A Master. 


“In ‘The Sketch Book * the touches of Ty are every- 
“ *Salmagundi’ formed a school of wit of a character superior poetry 
to anything our country has witnessed.""— EDWARD EVERETT. POETRY where.”"—JOHN NOBL in Blackwood's. 


“* A Tour of the Prairies’ isa ey ny 
“Irving's ‘History of New York’ is the most elaborate A y, 
plece of h humor fo our language.""—H. T. TUCKERMAN. SENTIMENT a romantic excursion.""—EDWARD EVERETT. 






























* ‘Irving's ‘ Life of Columbus’ is the noblest monument te 
* In * The Conquest of Granada’ he surrounds us with HISTORY is the nobl 
E. the air of dt ney yet he has substantial foundation the memory of the great admiral.""—W. H. PRESCOTT. 
his most extraordinary incidents."’"— London Quarterly Review. d “It supersedes all former works and never will be 
an itself superseded.” ‘—LORD JEFFREY. 


*The Adventures of Captain Bonneville’ are 
; URE «. full of exciting incidents and \ ennens the power BIOGRAPHY “ Irving's ‘ Life of Washington’ should be read 
charm of romance.""—CHANCELLOR KENT by every American. 
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Limited Time Only we are offering this ten-volume edition, bound in half-leather and cloth, 





















large clear type. 
tumes rt handsome- 

for about half subscription price. Our low Club prices being $20 for the 
ther, and 4 for the cloth binding. Books are sent on approval without charge, and may be.returned if 
isfactory. @ pay transportation charges. 


SPECIAL OFFER To “‘ ARENA’’ READERS. 


UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, ‘ 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. ABOUT ONE-HALF 


: Please send me on opproval a set of IRVING'S WORKS | SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Y-leather binding. If satisfactory I i 1 within fifteen | es 
$i. 60 por enenth thentyter fr be pede? — ” F net satisfactory | | WE PAY EXPRESSAGE. 


to return them within fifteen ays. NO RISK INCURRED. 


Signed Illustrated Specimen Pages 
sent on receipt of postal.. 
Address _ 


In ordering —_ Sey 19 months to 16 months. THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
mecessary to upon if ARENA is mentioned. 78 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
















































Just Published. 


Tora’s Happy Day 


By FLORENCE PELTIER PERRY. 





$24 


A little tale of Japan, that beautiful, far-away land ¢ 
‘ many myths, where the cherry-blossoms are revered, whe 
the babies never cry, and where the children are alway 
respectful to their parents. Such is ‘‘Tora’s Happy Day 
a children’s story simply and plainly told. It is illustrate 
by Gaingero Yeto, a graduate of the New York Art League 
Two of the old mythical tales are woven into the story of 
boy's day; and it ends with a pretty little lullaby now for th 
first time rendered into English. The figures in the illustre 
tions, which are in colors, are full of spirit and action, ani 
the whole is issued in most dainty style. 


$o¢ 


Tastefully bound in stiff covers, 48 pages, 9 full-page illustrations 
colors. Price, 50 Cents, post-paid. 





$o¢ 


ISSUED AND FOR SALE BY 


The Alliance Publishing Co., 


“LIFE” BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Zinnccont’s Discovery Fee. | Back Numbers of THE ARENA Wanted. 


¢ The pm ey gga A yo 7 poced ee ¥ We wish to make up a few complete sets of THz Argna. 


Circularsof books on bealth and sexual science free We are lacking many of the numbers prior to October, 
ALICE B.STOCKHAM &CO., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago 1898. Those who have extra copies will do well to 
correspond with us. We can supply to others, wishing 
to complete files, many, if not all, of the numbers de- 
sired. Whether you want to buy or sell, write us. 


FNRY ROMEIK The first established and The Alliance Pub. Co., “Life” Bidg., New York. 
» most complete Newspa- : bs 


Cutting Bureau in the world. WOMEN IN THE BUSINESS WORLD . 
110 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. ’ 
stablished—London, 1881. New York, 1884. OR, HINTS AND HELPS TO PROSPERITY. 
Branches—London, Paris, Berlin, Sydney. BY ONE OF THEM. 


























The Press Cutting Bureau which I established and have aed 

d on since 188: in London,and 1884 in New York, | SOUND — HELPFUL — SENSIBLE! 
ds, through its hundreds of employees, every newspaper heed 
d periodical of importance published in the United **Self-support is as much ths duty of a woman as of 


tes, Canada, and Europe. It is patronized by thousands aman. Servile dependence in money matters is no 
} subscribers, professional or business men, to whom are longer deemed honorable.”—PAillips Brooks. 
pt day by day newspaper clippings, collected from all | This work gives important and valuable 
thousands of papers, referring eitherto them orany | : 7 . 
mn subject. | hints, advice, and suggestions to women in 


regard to every phase of business life. It 
gives examples of success, carefully anc 
critically analyzing the methods by whicl 
it was attained. It should be read by all— 
men and women alike. 








DIXON’S GRAPH ITE in Stick or Paste Cloth, $1.50 ; paper, 50 cts., post-paid. 


lubricates a bicycle 


Inain as as no other lubricant can. Sample size of above | THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 


nt free of charge. 
DSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE JO., Jersey City, N. J. “ LIFE” BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ITHE LIVING AGE] 


** Made up of every creature’s best."’ 
A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Tbhougbt. 




















s Heretofore Tie Livinc Ace will continue to supply its readers with the Choicest of tb 
Best, the Most Valuable Thought of the time. 


‘ach Weekly Number Contains, without abridgment, the most interesting and importar 
contributions to the periodicals of Great Britain and the Continent. 


ill Departments of knowledge and discussion which interest intelligent readers, witl 
fiction and poetry, are represented in its pages. 


ginal Translations of striking articles from Continental sources are made expressly 
for the magazine by its own staff of translators. 


. Short Story and an instalment of a serial story appear in each issue. . 
Monthly Supplement presents readings from the most — yp new books, editorial 
nutes on books and authors, and a list of the books of the month. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year. Single numbers 15 cts. 











aa — READ THIS ————n. 


| To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1900, remitting before Jan. 
“REE 1, the weekly numbers of 1899, issued after receipt of their subscrip- 
tions, will be sent FREE. 


Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 
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The Newspaper agitates, the Periodtsal educates. 


Agents in the Field, 
Our Friends at Home, 
Old Arena Readers, 
Everybody at Large, © 


Give the Publisher Your Ears: 
































Until further notice agents are authorized to give with each yearly 
subscription all the back numbers of Tue Arena for the 
current year FREE OF CHARGE. Only yearly subscriptions 
paid in advance come under this offer. 


Any present subscriber who will ask a friend to subscribe may oer 
this new subscriber. the same free gift. «Three new names 
will extend your subscription one year; two new names, two- 
thirds of a year; and one new name, one-third of & years 
Let us see who are friends of THe ARENa. 


Any old Arena subscriber not now on our lists, coming again into the 
fold, paying for a year in advance will be given all the back 
numbers of the current year FREE OF CHARGE. THE ARENA 
is more of an arena than it has ever heen. Let the good 
word go ’round! We want our old subscribers—we 
deserve them. 


To any one, anywhere, desiring to be better educated, better informea: 
we offer this special inducement to subscribe now. A duty 
demands you to be intelligent on all live questions,—noé 
persuaded but informed. You cannot perform this duty 
completely without: THe Arena. One year, with back 
numbers for 1899, $2.50. Our supply of the sets cannot 
last long. First come, first served. 


ISSUED MONTHLY, BY ' 


The Alliance Publishing Company, 
“LIFE” BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





A WINTER CRUSE 
IN SUMMER WATERS 


To Jamaica. (two 
weeks special trip) 
and all points on 
the Caribbean Sea 
by the commodious 
steamers of the 


ATLAS LINE 


Leaving New York every 


Saturday. 





The introduction of a complete 
line of gentlemen's linen, under a 
single brand, collars and shirts per. 
fectly fitted and adapted to each 
other, with cuffs to match—all LION 
BRAND—renders these always use- 
ful garments available for family 
Chrictmas presents, and giv-s the 
assurance formerly wanting, that 
the gitt wiil fit and satisfy as well as 


Send for il- a goods exhibit the finest 
lustrated booklet 0, free. 


| Pipl, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, Agt’s. 
17 STATE.ST., NEW YORK. 


workmanship, They are the highest 
grade. Two collars or two eet 
cost 25 cents. It doesn't pay to pa 
more. Shirts cost $1.00, $1.50 os 
$2.00, depending on the kind you 
want. Ask your furnisher. 

















HAVE YOU 

A Father 
HAV YOU 

A Mother 
HAVE YOU 

A Wife 
HAVE YOU 

A Son 
HAVE YOU 

A Daughter 
HAVE YOU 

Your own old age 


Is there anybody anywhere dependent on 
you who wili miss your financial help after your 
death? Such a one has what is called an in- 
surable You ought to 


interest in your life. 


protect that inter- 





to think of P nc k. 
to care for? 


you think? We 
wish it were for 











us to say musi, 
for the need is imperative—to you and yours, 
We are-helping seventy thousand caretakers 
to make provision against future cares. We 


would ,like to help you and can help you. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 


Philadeiphia 
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